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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Bevin on Monday, “leave 
things to chance again.”” He was referring to the 
improvisation which went on in June to mobilise 
the United Nations to recognise and deal with a 

case of actual aggression, and the diplomatic and military weak- 

vesses of the United Nations which the Korean incident showed up 

The actual measures for future preparedness which he contemplates 

were not obvious ; Mr. Bevin has never been much of a coiner of 

the pregnant phrase, and it was a little difficult to discover from 
his speech how far the British Government intends to go along with 
the various remedial measures which have been suggested recently 
by Mr. Acheson Mr. Bevin support “for the 
objectives * of the measures proposed for strengthening the United 

Nations’ machinery, but hinted that they would later be subject to 

“constructive criticism,” without giving an indication of the form 

this criticism is likely to take. On the question of Germany he had 

even less to contribute, and on the question of Japan nothing at all. 

It tis perhaps unfair to look for too much from a speech of this 


“ E must not,” said Mr 


declared his 


sort, when private discussions covering the same ground have been 
going on between the three Foreign Ministers and the delegates 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Council ; but since the parallel dis- 
cussions are now at an end, Mr. Bevin might have been expected 
something of the results which they Mr. 
Acheson, at least, has been specific in his public pronouncements 
He has suggested three spheres in which concerted action can be 
taken to forestall another act of aggression ; in the United Nations, 
in Europe and in Japan. All his proposals call for the commitment 
of American troops for specific purposes : 
considerable revival in the independence and strength of Germany 
Mr. Bevin failed to make it clear whether the British 
‘rnment supports the implications as well as the objectives of 


to tell have achieved. 


they would also involve a 
and Japan 
Go\ 
the Acheson policy, or whether it has in fact yet to make up its 
mind about them 


Goodbye 1952 ? 

[t has for so long been the custom to regard the year 1952, in 
which Marshall Aid is due to come to an end, as the dies irae of 
the European that the direct under the 
European Recovery Programme may have some difficulty in chang 
minds on that But the revolutionary 
about world strategy which the Korean conflict has promoted will 
pretty certainly have their counterpart in the The 
departure of Mr. Paul Hoffman from the Economic Co-operation 


economy, beneficiaries 


ine thei ideas 


point 


economic field 


Administration is only one sign of the times. Mr. Hoffman has 
done his work extraordinarily well despite the isolationists in the 
United States who tried to crab his efforts, and despite certain 
faint-hearts in Europe who persisted in regarding him as a sort 
of avenging headmaster long after it had become perfectly clear that 
he was a reasonable man, tackling a very difficult job. But the 
third annual appropriation has been passed by Congress, the nature 
of the task is changing, and the time has probably come for a new 
administrator to take Mr. William Foster, who 
Mr. Hoffman, will include among his working data the report on 
the long-term aspects of the dollar gap which is now being com- 
pleted by Mr. Gordon Gray, a special assistant to President Truman 
as a more fateful year than any 


over. succeeds 


[his report does not regard 1952 
other. It will only be one of many in which the effort of rearma- 
ment will have to be maintained. But it is already known that, 
inadequate as the British military programme almost certainly is, 
it is sufficiently large to intensify the problem of closing the dollar 
gap by ordinary means, of restoring the convertibility of sterling, 
and of holding inflation in check. In fact, the total effect of the 
new world situation may have been not to postpone the long 
expected perils of 1952 but, on the contrary, to bring them forward 


towards the present 


Transatlantic Warning 

The last days of the eighty-first Congress American 
politics at their worst. The excuse is the November elections, which 
affect all third of the but the 
excuse IS a poor one which (it is to be hoped) underestimates the 
intelligence of the American 
to think, the criterion of 
McCarran Anti-Communist Bill, there is no guessing what Inanities 
the next feel justified in This Bill 


makes the lives of acknowledged Communists more or less intole 
ind 


have shown 


Congressmen and one Senators, 


‘ 


I or it, 


patriotism is to be 


voter as Congressmen seem 


support for the 


may not enacting 


( onegeress 


able, by subjecting them to a variety of regulations 
VA 


1 that it will make the 


debarring 


jobs ; experience has sho 


them trom many 


lives of suspected Communists at least equally intolerable, and in 
the present state of American feeling suspicion ranges far and w 

horrifying inaccurac) In this country, where an election 1 the 
offing and where the control of Communism is beginning to be a 
political question, the Macé in Bill should serve as a standing 
warning of what not to do and how aot to do it. The probler 

here as in America, is to guarantee the nations secur vainst 
sabotage and treason without, if possible iiringing the essentia 
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freedoms. The MacCarran Bill, as President Truman pointed out, 
persecutes a minority without providing any more scope for the law 
to track down the real fomenters of trouble. It is no consolation 
to suppose that the Bill is so badly drafted that it will prove un- 
enforceable. What is much more likely is that it will be made the 
pretext for local and arbitrary vendettas, and that the American 
people will find they have been stampeded into sacrificing some of 
their principles without getting any real security in return. 


Before Margate 

The annual conference of the Labour Party is always more a matter 
of moods and men than of thought or argument. When this year’s 
conference meets at the beginning of next week the main question 
to be decided will be what mood and which men are to dominate 
the party for the next few months. It is generally assumed that the 
Prime Minister is pleased enough with the result of the steel debate 
to be prepared to carry on until at any rate the spring without a 
fresh general election, He has a workable, if not a working, 
majority, and there js nothing on Labour's official legislative pro- 
gramme that is likely to test the loyalty of its suporters or the 
antagonism of its opponents nearly as sharply as did steel. But 
Jooming ahead is the Budget and the finding 
the resources to pay for rearmament. This is bound to be an 
uncomfortable process and, unless the Government propose to 


necessity for 


AFTER 


VER since the Korean campaign began it has been 
necessary for the non-Communist world to keep two 
distinct sets of problems in mind. There was first of all 

the physical task of defeating the ag In this case the 
answers are beginning to be found, after three months’ fighting. 
But there was also the task of scotching any future outbreaks 
of a similar character—that is to say open military attacks in a 
limited theatre—and simultaneously weakening the will of 
Communists to undertake such murderous adventures. In this 
second case everything still remains to be done. To say that 
Korea is a mere beginning is no doubt to risk charges of pessi- 
mism. But to pretend that it is an end is to practise pessimism 
itself. The Russian hand is not appreciably weakened by the 
abandonment of such a small card as the North Korean Com- 
munist organisation—even if the Russian intention is to 
abandon it without an attempt at rescue. Mr. Stalin retains all 
his aces. Indeed, he has not even admitted taking a hand in 
the game at all, whereas the United States and several other non- 
Communist Powers have had to put forth great efforts and are 
still not able to see the end of those efforts. If this is the best 
that can be hoped for, then hope is dead. It is only when the 
issues are examined in a less restricted context than that pro- 
vided by the Korean peninsula that any permanent solution to 
the problem of Communist aggression becomes a_ possibility. 
And even then it is a possibility at the end of a very long and 
hard road. 


gTressors. 


But the fact remains that the United Nations, led by the 
United States Government, took the first step along that road 
within a week of the first attack across the 38th parallel. In 
making it plain from the start that Korea was not being treated 
in isolation, and that the United States would take immediate 
steps to keep Formosa out of the war and to strengthen the 
defence of the Philippines and Indo-China, President Truman 
attracted a great deal of attention from the confusers of the 
issue, but in fact he was recognising the highest logic of the 


situation. Potentially an effective anti-Communist policy began 
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prepare a brazenly class Budget, and then go to the country on it, 
they are bound to suffer some loss of popularity. All these con- 
siderations will be argued over at Margate. At the moment there is 
little sign that the broader considerations of national safety and 
unity will have much of a hearing. The tendency of Labour speakers 
is to look for scapegoats anywhere but in their own ranks—among 
the steel owners, the butchers, the wool merchants and the Conserva- 
Mr. Attlee missed an opportunity for statesmanship last week, 
There is little likelihood that a second opportunity will present 
itself at Margate. 


tives. 





The Printing Dispute Again 

The negotiations between the London Master Printers’ 
Association and the London Society of Compositors have again 
broken down, and this week’s SPECTATOR has had to be 
produced under the crippling conditions set by an overtime ban 
and the re-imposition of restrictive practices. Consequently 
this issue contains twelve fewer pages than had been intended, 
and some of the regular features have had to be curtailed. We 
apologise to all our readers for the shortcomings thus imposed 
upon us by a dispute to which we are not parties and over 
which we have no control. 











KOREA 


when the President made his pronouncement. Whether the 
potentiality will be realised depends entirely on the will of the 
other non-Communist Powers to make the necessary material 
sacrifices and to undertake the drastic overhaul of foreign policy 
which is now required. The Americans have certainly shown 
no sign of allowing their own resolution to disintegrate. Mr. 
Acheson’s statement to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations last week, in which he proposed that each member 
State should designate a United Nations contingent in_ its 
national forces, to be held ready for emergencies, in fact indi- 
cated a willingness to think quickly and fundamentally which has 
slightly shocked some of the delegations at Flushing Meadow, 
including, apparently, the British. 

Clearly military preparations are only part of the task. It 
may be that the men in the Kremlin understand nothing except 
a force of tanks, aeroplanes, ships and bombs bigger than their 
own. But it is necessary to assume that they understand political 
and economic facts as well, or at any rate that they understand 
these things sufficiently well to know when they possess an 
advantage, however specious that advantage may be. They 
know, for example, that the non-Communist hand in the Korean 
game contains, apart from some large promises of liberty and 
prosperity, which may be only imperfectly understood by Korean 
peasants, three very unimpressive cards—some American 
economic aid, an American occupying force, and Mr. Syngman 
Rhee. The hand will be strengthened at once, of course, but 
the Communists are unlikely to remain silent while the process 
of strengthening gets under way. 

As usual they wil] be concerned to make the worst of a bad 
job. And in this connection the Western Powers in particular 
will have to invent very quickly a technique for making the best 
of a good job. It is too easily forgotten that the forces arrayed 
against Russian Communism have two major successes to theif 
credit. These are the breaking of the Berlin blockade, and the 
defeat of the Communist rebellion in Greece. To these may 
shortly be added the defeat of the Communist aggressors i0 
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Korea. But in no case has the threat been completely removed. 
That is partly due to the tenacity of the Russians themselves, 
who have no intention of removing it. But it is also partly due 
to a curious lack of willingness on the non-Communist side to 
accept the fact that such political victories have to be deliber- 
ately consolidated. 

That is no doubt the most difficult task of all—more difficult 
aven than that of building up United Nations forces of unpre- 
cedented strength and mobility. But it would be compleicly 
foolish and unrealistic to run away from it. The disastrous 
results of marking time while the Communists advance have 
already been sufficiently illustrated in Korea, where the task 
of restoring even an unsatisfactory sfafus quo has proved very 
expensive. But however distant the goal may be, it should still 
not be impossible to cut a better figure in the world than the 
Russians are doing at the moment. It is no doubt unwise to 
attach too much importance to the statements of the newly 
liberated, but the talk of inequality and inefficiency even in such 
elementary matters as the rationing of rice in North Korea is 
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not mere talk. It squares too well with what is known of Com- 
munist rationing arrangements everywhere. At the same time 
the Russian bankruptcy in free debate has been adequately 
demonstrated at Flushing Meadow, where a remarkably subdued 
Mr. Vyshinsky has been unable to produce anything better than 
a few of the usual charges of “ aggression” and a set of the 
usual proposals for some ill-defined and imperfectly controlled 
measure of disarmament. Neither this nor the policy of boycott, 
which failed, nor Mr. Malik’s recent bout of abuse and obstruc- 
tion, which succeeded so well that the last shred of faith in the 
Security Counci] as an international instrument was destroyed, 
is a sign of strength. In the United Nations, as in the potential 
trouble spots strung along the borders of the Communist world, 
the number of doors that open at a Russian touch is being 
reduced. If this goes on the Soviet Government may yet be 
driven to use the ever-available instruments of reasonable 
negotiation. The day when that happens may be a long way 
off, but it is always the central object of Western policy to bring 
it nearer. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UR rulers are said to be contemplating the imposition of 
another capital levy. I never did understand economics, 
and now that they are married, not very happily, to 
political dogma I find it harder than ever to make sense of them. 
Capital, for instance, | realise to be a thing the possession of which 
by an individual is in some way discreditable and unjust, so that 
to confiscate part of it is perfectly comme il faut. Savings, on the 
other hand, are quite different, the citizen who accumulates them 
being a splendid fellow and the funds he has “ put by ” axiomatically 
sacrosanct. But to my simple mind it appears that there must be 
a‘point, in mathematics if not in ideology, at which the worthy, 
frugal chap who goes on saving and saving becomes by virtue of 
the size of his hoard a beastly capitalist ; and it would be interesting 
to know what our rulers consider the relevant figure to be. 
* * * 7 
Another thing I would like to have defined are the social services. 
What are they ? Where do they begin and where do they end ? 
They are generally spoken of as though, like a well-balanced fleet 
” a set of chessmen, they formed an irreducible whole whose 
component parts were interdependent and all equally essential. 
Food, health and education are obviously social services. The 
armed forces, to whom we owe our still fairly extensive liberties, 
are obviously not, for it is not long since cuts in defence expenditure 
were being canvassed by many Socialist politicians as a preferable 
alternative to a similar operation on the social services. The 
Christian Church—unlike among other things the Arts Council of 
Great Britain—does not qualify as a social service ; nor, I fancy, 
do the judiciary or the police. Is the Festival of Britain a social 
service ? [I don’t know. What about the Groundnuts Scheme, 
which after all is concerned, theoretically at any rate, with food ? 
Is the substantial sum paid to Sir Leslie Plummer when he ceased 
to be chairman of the Overseas Food Corporation in the same 
category as old-age pensions and family allowances? National 
Parks (unlike the Navy) must be a social service, and so is the 
provision of free false teeth for foreign visitors. But much in this 
field remains conjectural, and I am sure many ordinary taxpayers 
like myself would be glad to know—roughly—what politicians really 
mean when they talk about the social services 
* * * * 
| sympathise with the correspondent who, in a letter published in 
these columns last week, criticised the complex nature of the duties 
now laid on parish councils with regard to the surveying and main- 
tenance of rights of way. Few rural communities that I know of 
have any difficulty in keeping open the public footpaths that they 
still use. and the diversion of effort needed to reopen those which 


have fallen into disuse, though not perhaps very large, belongs to a 
tidying-up stage which the state of communications in rural areas 
is very far from having reached. The number of farmers wholly 
or in part dependent on roads whose upkeep the local highway 
authority either disclaims responsibility for or merely never gets 
around to must be very large. The lane or track which is their life- 
line was never meant to stand up to the daily visitations of the 
milk-lorry ; and on farms which were once part of an estate the 
chances are that in the last ten years army traflic or timber extraction 
or both have reduced what used to be private roads to a string of 
pot-holes over which the farmer's vehicles bump expensively in 
bottom gear. The two things are not, of course, connected in any 
way ; but to open up footpaths for the week-end rambler before 
you do anything about the farmer’s by-roads seems to me rather 
unrealistic planning. The subject is one on which a good many 
country doctors (or vets) would probably have something to say 


* * * * 


Peering into the obscure and (as some hold) menacing future, I 
have to admit that the question, “ Will I ever see a giant panda 
again ?” is not, among the many imponderables ahead, that to which 
I most ardently desire an answer. It does, however, seem odd that 
it should be a reasonable question to ask, and still odder that the 
answer is quite possibly “ No.” The giant panda emerged from 
the obscurity in which it had had the good fortune to live about 
fifteen years ago, In the thirties a friend of mine went to great 
trouble and expense to qualify as the third white man to shoot one ; 
and about the same time it was suddenly realised that the thing 
to do with giant pandas was not to shoot them but to bring them 
back alive. The Chinese authorities put various obstacles in the 
way of people who wanted to do this, and one enterprising man, 
having acquired two in the interior, dyed them brown and shipped 
them down the Yangtse in the guise of bears ; the dye unfortunately 
proved poisonous and neither survived. But other efforts were more 
successful, and most people who saw Ming in the London Zoo 
probably took it for granted that there would always be a panda 
in Regent's Park. This is not so now, and is unlikely to be so (I 
gather) for a longish time. Experience here and in America has 
shown that after some years in captivity the giant panda is subject 
to fits which are thought to be due to a deficiency, so far un- 
diagnosed, in its diet; in other words, it isn’t really a suitable 
animal to keep in captivity, Even if it were, the successor to Lien 
Ho (who died, I think, about a year ago) could only be acquired 
with the consent and co-operation of the Chinese Communists, who 
are about as likely to help us catch a giant panda in Szechwan as 


they are to ask us to play them at cricket. STRIX 
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WAR IN KOREA—11 
Stalin’s: Sideshow 


By PETER FLEMING 


N the map-room somewhere underneath the Kremlin (for I 

am sure that there is such a place, and almost equally sure, 

from my experience of domestic economy in Russia, that the 
air-conditioning arrangements are always breaking down) the pins 
with red heads, which only the other day clustered in a compact 
and menacing array round their blue or black or green opponents 
on the tip of the Korean peninsula, are now climbing untidily up 
the map. Every morning they are a little further from the floor, 
a little nearer to the ceiling. What goes on in the minds of the 
august personages who, looking in on their way to a conference, 
observe this process ? How do the Russian leaders evaluate the 
outcome of an adventure which they underwrote ? 


The first thing they do, at a guess, is to congratulate themselves— 
or, to be technically accurate, Comrade Stalin—on the prudent 
economy with which Russia has conducted her part of the affair. 
It is true that a good deal of the arms and equipment with which 
she provided the North Koreans is now unlikely to be paid for ; 
but that is a small matter to her, and at least the weapons— 
unlike those supplied by America to the Chinese Nationalists—were 
put to the use for which they were intended. Russia's war-effort 
in Korea has not, unlike the exertions of her enemies, imposed any 
strain on her economy or called for sacrifices by her population. 
No Russian lives have been lost. A ruler less sagacious than 
Comrade Stalin might have acceded, when the Imperialists were 
threatened by disaster, to the North Koreans’ repeated requests for 
support by the Soviet Air Force; and potentially embarrassing 
treaty arrangements might have been entered into with the Korean 
People’s Republic, which is, in fact, the only satellite not formally 
linked to the U.S.S.R. by some form of alliance. 


But none of these solecisms was committed ; Russia’s Korean 
policy was forged in a spirit of Marxist-Leninist objectivity. It 
must, of course, seem regrettable that the North Koreans are being 
defeated, but no Russian hostages to fortune are endangered in the 
process, there are no chestnuts for her to pull out of this brisk 
conflagration which she almost certainly helped to kindle and quite 
certainly stoked with munitions and moral support. There is nobody 
to rescue, nobody (even) to disown. Success has not crowned the 
cause which Russia championed ; but she championed it so cheaply 
that she can view its failure with a measure of detachment, if not 
with complacency, especially when she compares her own small, 
sly outlay with the price the Imperialists have had to pay for victory. 
As for the North Koreans, Communist comradeship has no room 
for the bourgeois, feudal conceptions of chivalry or sentiment ; the 
North Koreans mean no more to the Kremlin than any of the other 
guinea-pigs in the laboratory of world-revolution. 


In the sphere of international relations the three months’ campaign 
might—even though it culminated in the defeat of the North 
Koreans—have produced indirect benefits for Russia. The preci- 
pitate lead which America gave to the United Nations could easily 
have led to something less than the unanimity which in fact was 
strikingly shown. There was—on paper, at any rate—a chance that 
the Chinese might have committed themselves to the conflict ; and 
on paper they should have complicated matters by at least making 
a demonstration against Hongkong. But none of these things hap- 
pened. The West stood up boldly and successfully to aggression, 
and the Russians—who took so few risks themselves—may well be 
impressed by the size of those which America was prepared to 
accept. The Kremlin can, it is true, find a certain amount of 
comfort in the reflection that the victors will be left with major 
political and economic problems to clear up in Korea; but this 
must be to a certain extent offset by the knowledge that, for some 
years at any rate, she will have to put up with United Nations forces 
(in practice mostly American) being stationed on the Asiatic main- 
land in close proximity to Vladivostok. Nor, however callously 
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Russia contemplates the fate of the North Koreans, can she view 
with unruffied equanimity the total destruction of a tough and well. 
trained army which she had trained, equipped and indoctrinated. 
She can hardly feel that events in Korea have increased her prestige, 
and their pattern may well have put into the minds of some of her 
tougher satellites, like Finland and Poland, thoughts that may one 
day prove dangerous to Russian interests. 


In purely military terms the Korean balance-sheet may seem to 
the more realistic Russian leaders to leave them in the red. Korea 
caused an immense and costly diversion of strength by Russia’s 
principal enemy; but there is no particular point in causing a 
diversion of military strength unless you are in a position to take 
a military advantage of the resultant weakness ; and Comrade Stalin 
was not, it seems, in such a position. The campaign began dis. 
astrously for the Americans, and no doubt the Kremlin was jubilant 
as the red pins hopped swiftly down the map towards the floor, 
But an army learns more from a few weeks of defeat in the field 
than it does from five years of training at home ; and the Russians— 
remembering, perhaps, how they profited from the Finnish fiascoes 
of 1940—must realise that America today is worth much more as a 
military power than she was three months ago. Moreover, not only 
America but all her associates have been startled by the Korean 
developments into rearming on a considerable scale ; and whether 
(which I doubt) Russia contemplates one day waging a war of 
aggression, or whether she is genuinely the victim of neurotic and 
congenital fears about being attacked herself, she cannot congratu- 
late herself on the military by-products of her escapade in Korea. 

They can, of course, argue in the Kremlin that to oblige the 
democracies to rearm is the best way to sabotage their economies ; 
but they appear already convinced that these economies are headed 
for self-destruction, and I doubt if they find much solace in this 
rather specious line of thought. A slightly more promising (but 
still to my mind academic) approach is to reason that Russia 
emerges—or can be made to appear to emerge—from the Korean 
war as the champion of peace. It was not Russian bombers which 
gutted the cities of North Korea ; none of the pins on anybody's 
war-map represents a formation of the Red Army. In the turgid 
realm of propaganda this humbug is undoubtedly worth something ; 
but though the Russians did not invest much in Korea, they took 
certain risks, entertained certain ambitions. It is going a bit far 
to suppose that they are content with such a measly little dividend 
as this. 

If they hoped to impress on the world, and especially on Asia, 
the fact that it pays to have them on your side, they have not done 
well. For all her ready apprehension of spiritual values, for all 
her under-currents of mysticism, Asia has a deep and healthy respect 
for a display of brute strength. For racial reasons it is probable 
that most Asiatics would rather have liked to see the Americans 
driven out of Korea; but that did not happen, and in assessing 
what did happen Asia (and for that matter the world) can hardly 
help contrasting unfavourably—even if only in purely materialistic 
terms—the conduct of the Russians with the conduct of the 
Americans. The Americans, with their British and other Allies, 
crossed half the world to right a wrong on behalf of the United 
Nations ; the Russians, though they had powerful forces close at 
hand, contented themselves with abusing the Americans and praising 
the North Koreans, and when it came to the point did nothing to 
oppose the former or to save the latter from defeat. 

It is in such over-simplified terms as these that the outcome of 
the conflict in (and behind) Korea will present itself to many millions 
of people. They are, J suspect, the sort of terms in which Stalin 
himself is apt to think. (Once, warned by a foreign Ambassador 
that his attitude over something was giving great offence to the 
Vatican, he asked: “ How many divisions has the Pope got ?”) 
How much responsibility he bears for the outbreak of what started 
as a civil war nobody knows, nor what he hoped to get out of it. 
But I should be surprised if, when he pauses in .the doorway of 
the map-room and sees the pins with red heads climbing back up 
the wall, the expression on those admired Caucasian features reflects 
a deep, inner satisfaction. 
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New Light on 
D. H. Lawrence 


By HARRY T. MOORE 


N D. H. Lawrence’s native Nottinghamshire people speak of 

a man’s origins as his “come-from.” It is surprising that so 

little is known of Lawrence’s own “come-from” despite the 
numerous biographies devoted to him. That Lawrence was the son 
of a collier and of a woman who felt she had married beneath her 
is well known. But the enquiry has always stopped at this point. 
Yet, as in the case of any other remarkable writer, the matter of 
Lawrence’s ancestry is of great interest, not only in relation to 
certain traits of temperament, but also in relation to his creative 
giftt—for D. H. Lawrence was not the first member of his family to 
possess such a gift. As we shall see, his great-grandfather was a 
man of talent and of some little fame. 

But let us consider for a moment what has been known of 
Lawrence's ancestry in the past. Almost nothing. The first part of 
Sons and Lovers is strictly autobiographical, and in it Lawrence 
gives a few brief hints as to his parents’ background. The father 
is portrayed as a man who has spent most of his life in the mines 
—and this miner has an embittered mother. At least her daughter- 
in-law finds her so. This daughter-in-law’s origins are lightly 
sketched in; her family had lost its money in the lace markets ; 
her father had become an engineer; she had taught school for a 
while before her marriage. Lawrence's biographers have gone no 
further than this, except to add that the mother’s maiden name was 
Lydia Beardsail. Even the book by Lawrence's sister Ada (Young 
Lorenzo, by Ada Clarke and G. Stuart Gelder), which contains the 
fullest account of Lawrence’s childhood, merely quotes the passage 
from Sons and Lovers instead of providing further factual informa- 
tion. The book does not even tell, for example, that before his 
father and mother first met one another they were relatives—they 
were related by marriage. For Arthur Lawrence’s aunt, his 
mother’s sister, had married Lydia Beardsall’s uncle, her mother’s 
brother. It was at the house of this uncle that Lydia met Arthur 
Lawrence, late in 1874 or early in 1875. 

The home of Lydia’s Uncle John and of Arthur’s Aunt Alice was 
in Basford, one of the northern suburbs of the city of Nottingham. 
Arthur had come over from his native Eastwood (where he lived and 
worked in the district called Brinsley) to help sink a pit at Clifton, 
one of the southern suburbs of Nottingham, and in the evenings 
he used to visit his aunt. When Lydia came to see her uncle, she 
crossed Nottingham from the southern end, the Sneinton district, 
where most of the large Beardsall family lived. 

D. H. Lawrence’s eldest brother, George, says that Arthur 
Lawrence's father came from Nottingham too, though the general 
impression has been that he came from the south of England. And 
family tradition has it that Arthur Lawrence's grandfather was a 
Frenchman who fought for Napoleon at Waterloo. The friend 
of Lawrence's youth, Jessie Chambers, mentions this tradition in 
her memoir (D. H. Lawrence: A Personal Record, by E. T.). In 
Sons and Lovers the father’s grandfather is referred to as “a 
French refugee who had married an English barmaid—if it had 
been a marriage.” George Lawrence speaks today of “ my great- 
grandfather who was killed at Waterloo.” 

Of Lawrence’s grandfather much more is known. He went 
from Nottingham to become tailor at Brinsley colliery in the days 
when the mine-owners supplied the men with the clothes they wore 
in the pits. D. H. Lawrence remembered from childhood his 
grandfather's shop with its great rolls of flannel for the thick vests, 
“and the strange old sewing-machine, like nothing else on earth, 
Lawrence Clarke 

big, shambling, 


which sewed the massive pit-trousers.” Ada 

recalled her grandfather in his eighties as “a 
generous-hearted man whose waistcoat front was always powdered 
with snuff. He was very deaf and didn’t talk much, but he never 
forgot to ask * Would you like some apples, my duckies ?’” His 
deafness, Mrs. Clarke said, protected him from the shrill complaints 


ol his wife, who used the front room of their cottage as a shop. 
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Her drapery trade had once flourished there at Brinsley, but it was 
declining in the ‘nineties when the Lawrence children used to walk 
across the fields from Eastwood to see their grandparents. 

This grandmother had been Sarah Parsons, daughter of Adam 
Parsons, once prominent in the stockings and silk industry in 
Nottingham ; Sarah’s brother made a fortune of his own in New 
Zealand. The John Lawrence whom she married was a gay young 
man in Nottingham, an aquatic sportsman on the Trent and a 
noted boxer. He had huge hands, and his son Arthur (D. H. 
Lawrence's father) used to say that John Lawrence once, in an 
informal match, defeated the English champion, Ben Caunt. 

Lawrence's family connections on his mother’s side were also 
Nottingham burghers. Lawrence in all his published writings has 
given only a few hints about his maternal grandfather. In Sons and 
Lovers “ George Coppard” is described as “ proud in his bearing, 
handsome, and rather bitter; who preferred theology -in reading, 
and who drew near in sympathy only to one man, the Apostle Paul ; 
who was harsh in government, and in familiarity ironic; who 
ignored all sensuous pleasure—he was very different from the 
miner.” In a letter to Edward Garnett in 1915 Lawrence spoke 
of his grandfather in relation to Jesse Boot, who later became 
Lord Trent: “ My mother’s father and this grand-duke of drugs 
quarrelled and had a long war as to which of them should govera 
a chapel in Sneinton, in Nottingham. My grandfather won.” 

In these two brief references Lawrence has characterised for us 
his grandfather Beardsall, whose first name was George. This 
man, who died at the turn of the century, was noted not only for 
his capabilities as an engineer, but also for the forcefulness of his 
preaching and the violence of his quarrels. David Garnett says 
Lawrence told him that George Beardsall “ was the earliest friend 
and collaborator of William Booth, and that he broke off with the 
‘General’ over their joint plans for the formation of what turned 
into the Salvation Army.” , 

This George Beardsall, preacher and hymn-singer, scion of a 
family that had lost its money in the collapse of the lace industry 
in the 1830s, stands in the background of Lawrence’s work. In the 
essay “Hymns in a Man’s Life” (in Assorted Articles) Lawrence 
told how important the Protestant hymns were in the forming of his 
imagination—and it is no wonder that they were so important, for 
he had gospel hymns in his blood. It has apparently not been 
mentioned before in print that his great-grandfather on his mother’s 
side was a famous writer of hymns. 

George Beardsall had married Lydia Newton, daughter of John 
Newton, whom George Lawrence remembers to this day from 
staying with him in childhood: John Newton was an old man then, 
“ always at his piano,” and he was physically frail in somewhat the 
same way as George’s brother, David Herbert. John Newton, 
who lived from 1802 to 1886, was most of his adult life a lace- 
maker (or twisthand, as the job was formerly called). He was also 
a noted choirmaster. Once, in order to pay for a book of his hymns, 
he walked from town to town getting subscribers and giving 
The resultant volume was given the rather Lawrencean 
title of The Pilgrim. John Newton's most famous hymn is one still 
sung in chapels—* Sovereignty.” (He is not to be confused, of 
course, with the earlier hymn-writer John Newton, 1725-1807, the 
collaborator of Cowper.) 

Biographical studies of Lawrence have so far been chiefly 
environmental. Certainly this approach is important for a com- 
plete understanding of Lawrence, for the scars of his childhood 
show lividly through all his work. But the influence of his ancestry 
must not be under-estimated. If much of his writing has a biblical 
quality, much of it also has a Aymnal quality. Occasionally this 
dominates the work, as in The Plumed Serpent and in many of the 
poems, particularly those in Birds, Beasts and Flowers, whose very 
title was taken from a hymn. Perhaps from his father—towards 
whom he felt a confusion of love and antagonism—and perhaps 
from all the men who came home from the mines black-faced 
each day, Lawrence got his worship of the “ dark ” races, so marked 
As for the rapturous cadences of mast of his 
certainly they must owe something to the exalted 


concerts. 


in his later work. 
prose and poetry 
old hymns that beat in his blood. 
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Purity and Refinement 


By I. G. LOON 


. is always a little unfair to make literal translations into 

English from the formal phraseology of the East. However, “ The 

Commission of Purification and Refinement” is at once an 
exact and a significant translation of the title which was given last 
year to a body of men called together by the Shah’s Government 
for the purpose of investigating and reporting on the morals of the 
Persian Civil Service. The words “ purity ” and “ refinement ” have 
in Persia a double meaning, or, rather, they commonly appear in 
two widely differing contexts: in the language, that is to say, of 
metaphysics, and, equally, in the language of oil. The Commission, 
drilling beneath the surface of public life, eventually struck some- 
thing in the nature of a gusher. 

When originally the Commission was set up by special Act of 
Parliament, and full powers were voted for it in its arduous labours, 
it was widely assumed that its creation was little more than another 
flourish of the conductor's baton aimed at diminishing the chorus 
of groans which has always been the national accompaniment to the 
theme of government in Persia. The gesture, at any rate, seemed 
to be carefully hedged with conditions which robbed it of any 
effective threat. There are more than 150,000 civil servants in 
Persia, and the Commission of seven men was given only a year 
in which to complete its task. It was, however, essential that the 
commissioners themselves should be men of integrity, and it was 
here that the Persian Government made a miscalculation. It was 
apparently forgotten that a small group of honest men can in certain 
circumstances be as full of guile and resource as politicians. More 
important, the Persian Government failed to take into account the 
Strain of puritanical righteousness which is far from being unknown 
in Persian public life, and which was, of course, given ample scope 
to show itself in the newly constituted body. 


The Commission of Purity and Refinement was required to make 
a comprehensive list of Persia’s civil servants and to divide them 
into three categories: The first category was to be the Pure, or those 
whose records placed them above suspicion ; the second was that 
of the Unnecessaries, or civil servants who, although honest, were 
enjoying sinecures or were otherwise surplus to establishment ; the 
third was the category of the dishonest, or “ Loss-bringers ” as they 
were politely referred to in the Commission's charter. 


From the first the members of the Commission must have known 
that one of two courses was expected of them. They could either 
prolong their investigation and, at the end of their year, claim that 
more time was required to allow them to form any fair judgement. 
Or they could nominate a few minor “ loss-bringers "—a postal 
official here and a tax-gatherer there—pointing out that the time 
factor prevented a more extensive exposure. Either of these courses 
would have been acceptable. It now seems that from the outset the 
Commission rejected both of them. Its members, moreover, suc- 
ceeded to an astonishing degree in keeping their intentions secret ; 
all that was known publicly was that they were examining the 
personal dossiers of various members of the administration, and 
that such a large number of these files had been removed to the 
place where the Commission held its meetings that it was impossible 
to say what particular departments or individuals were the object 
of their scrutiny. No interim report was issued, and as the year 
allowed for their investigation wore on the existence of the Com- 
mission was almost forgotten. 


Meanwhile, there was plenty of activity on the political front to 
occupy public attention The Persian Army, which since the 
collapse of Reza Shah had played only a minor réle, appeared once 
more on the scenes. In June, General Razm-Ara (the name, by the 
way, means “ battle ornament”), who had hitherto been Chief of 
General Staff, assumed the premiership as the result of something 
almost like a coup d'état. He called for discipline in the existing 
national and international emergency. As an earnest of his reform- 
ing energies Press regulations were tightened up and a number of 
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young men with allegedly advanced political opinions were con- 
signed to concentration camps as Communists. The internal 
economic situation, which had for many years made life progres. 
sively hard for the poor and progressively luxurious for the rich, 
changed if anything for the worse. Much was heard of the clichés 
which have been among the most popular of western exports in 
recent years—‘“ New Deal,” “ Welfare State,” “ Political Resur- 
rection” and so on—but the first impact of military influence 
showed little signs of producing the benefits with which these terms 
are usually associated. 


It was at this moment that the Commissioners of Purity and 
Refinement stepped quietly into the limelight and almost imme- 
diately stepped, equally quietly, out of it again. They waited until 
the very last day of their official existence before presenting their 
report. No doubt they felt that this was the safest way of pro- 
ceeding, for within twenty-four hours they could legitimately claim 
to be non-existent as commissioners, and therefore incapable of 
revising, or even ef withdrawing, the opinions which they had 
recorded. And the opinions they had recorded were quite clear and 
quite unanimous. They made no claim that the time allotted to 
them had been sufficient for an adequate investigation. They did 
not avoid the main issue by naming a few unimportant scapegoats. 
Instead, they pointed out that they had, owing to the time factor, 
been obliged to restrict their investigation to a few Ministries and 
to a comparatively small number of high officials in those Ministries, 
Thereafter the lists they provided spoke for themselves. That of 
the “ loss-bringers ” was not only long, but full of names closely 
associated with both the old and the new administrations ; among 
them were three members of General Razm-Ara’s Cabinet (holding 
the portfolios Labour, Agriculture and Justice), the Governors of 
three provinces, the Speaker of the Mejlis and the Director-General 
of the Seven-Year Plan. The commissioners, it seems, took some 
trouble before they dissolved to see that the contents of their report 
should be made known to the public. In this they were successful, 
though rumour has it that an attempt was made on the life of one 
of its members before their discreet retirement to the country. 


From a domestic point of view it is now, of course, General 
Razm-Ara’s turn to reply. His first ‘move has been to set up another 
Commission to continue the work of the first, and to dismiss some 
of the named “loss-bringers” (others are protected by Parlia- 
mentary immunity). But the matter does not remain entirely one 
of internal Persian politics, for, as far at any rate as Persian 
public opinion is concerned, both Britain and America are involved. 
It is generally believed that the two Western Allies supported the 
General in his accession to power ; they are almost certain to be 
held responsible by public opinion for the sins of omission and 
commission of this as of other post-war Persian Cabinets. Bul 
whether or not this simplified reading of the situation is correct, it 
will be a pity from everyone's point of view if the new impulse 
towards purity and refinement in Persia beats itself out against the 
rock of inertia. 


The White Dancer 


SHE was the solitary white dancer, 
she who is always moving away, 
slowly away on flawless feet, 

circling the grey and curving sound, 
with small flutter of pas de bourrée 
as her arms reach to the distant hands, 
‘the voices she must never answer. 


She was the sylphide and the swan 
delighting with dream or loving or death, 
the end of movement in her arabesque 
invisible now, moving away 

beyond a moonlit curtain, 

where tall empty canvas mirrors 

will never reflect her motionless face 


MARGARET CROSLAND. 
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At Home Again 
By J. P. W: MALLALIEU, M.P, 


Y way to the Leeds Road football ground crosses the Beast 

Market where blackened slums once stood and where 

today nothing stands because the Council cannot make 
up their minds. Coarse grass has sprung from the rubble and bright- 
coloured weeds are firmly rooted in what once were cellars. You 
might think that a piece of the wild Yorkshire moorland had been 
translated into the town centre 

You might think that if you had no nose. But on the Beast 
Market there is no smell of peat or heather nor the clear sharpness 
of the moorland air. Instead, you smell gas. You smell it even when 
the air is still. It is acrid. It hits the back of your throat. Those 
who live in the condemned houses near by say that their food tastes 
of gas. They also say that if they light a match in their front rooms 
the explosion rattles windows for miles around. 

But to me that smell of gas means football as surely as the smell 
of a daffodil means spring. As I cross the Beast Market I begin to 
think of the two points which Huddersfield will surely collect that 
afternoon, and when, round the corner, | come upon the gas works 
itself and savour its bouquet to the full, I feel the tingling expectancy 
which comes to all football fans when, before the game begins, all 
is right with the world. 

Unhappily during this season I have been ill in bed. I have not 
been in Huddersfield since mid-August, not had a sight of Leeds 
Road, not had a whiff of the Beast Market. So, until last Saturday, 
I could not feel that the season had really begun—an illusion that 
was fostered whenever I looked at the league tables and found my 
beloved but not wholly successful Huddersfield among the leaders 
However, on Saturday I decided that, as 1 had been fit enough to 
get out of bed and to attend the House of Commons the previous 
Tuesday, I was certainly fit enough to get out of bed again now to 
see some football. 

The choice of match was easy. Were not Doncaster Rovers at 
Brentford 2? Was not Doncaster Yorkshire ? Was not their captain 
the vreat Peter Doherty who, for several seasons, had stood between 
Huddersfield and the Second Division ? 

There was no Beast Market on the way from my home at 
Hampton Court to Griffin Park. There was the Royal Palace. 
There was the house where Garrick lived. There was the cultured 
Thames at Richmond Bridge and Richmond Green and Kew 
Gardens and Kew Green with white flannelled cricketers playing in 
the sun and then the Thames again at Kew Bridge. “Good 
gracious,” I said, “ we must have missed our turning. All this can't 
be the way to a football match.” 

But then it happened. We crossed Kew Bridge, turned right, and 
there for all the world to see was the North Thames Gas Board, 
with gasometer, smell and all. My football season had begun. 

It is fifteen years since I first went to Griffin Park. Brentford 
had just risen to the First Division and had come unbeaten through 
their early matches. Now they were to face Huddersfield and the 
whole ground was bubbling. 

For the thirty thousand Brentford supporters packed into that 
ground all indeed was right with the world. The grass on the pitch 
was greener and the paint on the goal posts and round the stands was 
brighter than ever before ; and the sun shone brilliantly. Presently 
officials walked across the green to the terraces and called through 
megaphones. At once, hundreds, maybe thousands, of small boys 
were lowered over the heads of the crowd or themselves leaped 
over the railings like frogs to squat on the grass round the playing 
pitch. It was like a celebration in a happy family ; but “ celebra- 
tion” is too mild a word to describe what happened when, in the 
thirtieth minute, Holliday, the Brentford centre-forward, cracked 
i blinder into the Huddersfield net. I thought for a moment that 
the roof of the world had lifted. However, it settled down again 
nicely in the second half when Huddersfield cracked two blinders 
ito the Brentford net. 

Last Saturday the atmosphere at Griffin Park was altogether 

‘ferent. The 1935 dreams of glory faded long ago, for the team 
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are back in the Second Division and have felt the clammy shadow 
of the Third. There was no need to spread schoolboys over the 
grass, for there were open spaces on the terraces ; and the bubbling 
came only from a group of Doncaster supporters who had travelled 
all night to watch their newly promoted team stride upwards to still 
further promotion. The Brentford supporters seemed listless, and I 
soon saw why. 

Right through the first half Brentford played as though the green 
turf was a quagmire which sucked them into immobility, while the 
Doncaster forwards flitted this way and that like will o’ the wisps. 
If Brentford had a plan it was to mark Doherty. But as Doherty 
was now on the wing, now at centre, now at inside, now at half-back, 
the Brentford planners were left scratching their heads, while the 
Doncaster forwards shot. At length the planners replanned. They 
began to mark some of these other forwards instead of just Doherty. 
Thereat Doherty strode through and scored a beauty. All this, you 
would have thought, was happiness to overflowing for the all-night 
brigade from Doncaster. But I detected an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction. 

It began when a Doncaster player fell in the penalty area and 
appeals for a penalty were ignored. This merely produced some 
useful information about the ease with which anyone, even a referee 
can get spectacles under the National Health, if only he would learn 
to sign his name. But when, a few minutes later, a second Doncaster 
player fell in the penalty area and claims for a penalty were again 
ignored, Doncaster supporters stopped worrying about the referee's 
future and began to speculate about his past. 

One section argued that he had obviously been picked out of a 
remand home. But another section argued convincingly that such 
an obvious criminal would never have been put on remand. He 
would have been gaoled on sight. Eventually it was agreed that 
the referee had come from one of the early penal settlements in 
Australia. This would explain his turpitude, his ignorance of 
English rules and his senility. That brought us to half-time. 

For twenty minutes of the second half Doncaster combined to 
slam shots at the Brentford goal. They hit both posts. They hit the 
crossbar. They forced Newton into a spectacular save. This was 
Second Division football, but I had seen nothing to equal it all last 
season in the First Division. Then suddenly Brentford broke away. 
The ball passed from man to man and there it was in the back of 
the Doncaster net—and at once the listless and lazy sneering Brent- 
ford supporters caught again the fire I had seen in them fifteen years 
ago. They roared encouragement at their team and derision at the 
Doncaster supporters until it seemed that their throats would burst. 

It ended in a draw, and when later in Brentford’s hospitable board- 
room I was sipping something for the good of my health, I felt 
excited and content. Then they put up the full-time scores of other 
matches. The sun went in and the glass of whisky in my hand 
turned to hemlock, For Huddersfield had lost at home and I knew 
that my football season had really begun. 


Time’s Telescope 


MEETING this day a thousand years compressed 
Is not a mean adventure Ministers 

And kings, in full authority still dressed, 
Might share this vision of the universe 

And thereby add humility to strength. 

No day or night that drags its chain of hours 
Link after link along their normal length, 

Can stir the poet’s and the statesman’s powers 
To ripeness and achievement, till they see 
This revelation in the speed of time. 

Thus, century by century, 

God in His day looks down with eye sublime. 
Sad history, in this diminished size, 

May show more hope than mankind dare surmise. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 





Harold Nicolson is on holiday. His Marginal Comment will be 
resumed in next week's Spectator, dated October 6th. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


CINEMA 
% Gone to Earth.” (Rialto.) 


WRITTEN, produced and directed by Messrs. Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger, the adaptation of Mary Webb's loamy novel, 
Gone to Earth, has all the makings of a masterpiece. Unfortun- 
ately, however, save for a fine beginning and a magnificent ending, 
the masters have gone to earth themselves, and there is a long 
deathly dull wodge in the middle when hunters, hounds and quarry 
appear to be sleep-walking in deep Shropshire mud. Beautifully 
coloured, it is as lovely a film to look at as I have ever seen, and 
when the direction deigns to be mobile it is infinitely rewarding. 
This makes all the more irritating the slowness of some of the 
sequences, the little eternities when Mr. Cyril Cusack is pondering 
whether to get up and go into the next room or stay where he is. 

Miss Jennifer Jones, running after her pet fox over the glorious 
Shropshire hills or flaunting her finery in the Squire's drawing- 
room, gives an outstanding performance, half-human, half-animal, 
without exaggerating either, and Mr. Farrar makes convincing the 
somewhat melodramatic Squire. I am not absolutely certain about 
Mr. Cusack, much as I admire him. In his efforts to look like a 
spiritual clergyman he rarely succeeds in looking anything but 
blank. Dame Sybil Thorndike and Mr. Esmond Knight as very 
different types of parent are excellent ; but it is, alas! true that 
neither good acting nor superb scenery can prevent one from sink- 
ing at moments into a veritable slough of despond, weighed down 
by the strangely ponderous passions of Miss Webb's Victorian Salop. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Ir has been instructive to compare the performances of the La 
Scala company with those to which we are accustomed in this 
country, and that has been possible since we have heard in London 
their interpretations of Verdi's Requiem and Falstaff. The Requiem 
was given at Covent Garden, but another performance at the Albert 
Hall will almost certainly do the singers more justice. At Covent 
Garden I had the impression that de Sabata’s exaggeration of Verdi's 
dramatic dynamics and melodies in the Requiem was just what was 
needed for an English chorus and orchestra, because these only give 
75 per cent. of what he intends, and the Italians, giving 100 per cent., 
give a performance not so much dramatic as theatrical The 
orchestra played, as we now expect it to play, magnificent 

The chorus, very often drowned by the orchestra and some- 
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times resorting to stage whispers rather than singing, sounded 
in every way inferior to our best English choirs—in fullness and 
gradation of tone, precision, attack and poetry—though on the Stage 
they really take part in the opera, sing and act with a conviction 
and naturalness partly temperamental and partly the result of a long 
tradition. Fedora Barbieri stood out among the soloists for the 
beauty and dramatic quality of her voice, Renata Tebaldi was most 
efficient and full-blooded, Giacinto Prandelli and Cesare Siepi good 
voices but unimpressive artists. Where, in fact, was the poerry of 
this most passionately poetical work ? In the orchestra, yes: but 
remembering the performance at the Albert Hall under de Sabata 
with Engtish choir and soloists, I could not help missing in all the 
singing—solo as well as choral—the pleading, the terror, the warm 
human feeling which the Italians replaced with display. 

As a nation we have a large stake in Falstaff. Neither Boito nor 
Verdi can turn him into an Italian, though Gino Bechi did last 
night turn him into a pantaloon, able to arouse our mirth, 
perhaps, but never our affection. I heard Arnold Matters sing 
the part at Sadler's Wells the night before, and in fineness of 
characterisation, beauty of tone and subtlety of expression he was 
wholly superior to Bechi. Paolo Silveri’s Ford warmed the heart 
with its full, round tone and firm, economic dramatic gestures, which 
contrasted pleasantly with the rather hectic merriness of the 
accomplished Windsor wives, Maria Caniglia and Anna Maria 
Canali. Fedora Barbieri drew Mistress Quickly out of her Shake- 
spearean orbit into that of Rossini, but did it extremely well. Alda 
Noni made a most disappointing Nannetta. She and Fenton (Cesare 
Valetti) are the only lyrical figures in the opera, and their interludes 
should have a rapt, timeless quality in contrast to the bustle and 
intrigue which surrounds them. But Poetry, once again, obstinately 
kept her seat in the orchestra and refused to mount the stage. It 
should be put on record, in fairness to our own Covent Garden 
company, that should an English production load the finale with 
the rattles, ballet-dancing and horseplay in which this Italia 
company indulged, there would be a famous hunting for scapegoats 
Let us not, on the other hand, be ungenerous. If La Scala has not 
brought us the magnificent voices and interpretations which we 
perhaps rather foolishly—expected, it has given us many great 
moments in Qrello, a masterpiece which we never hear, new ideas 
(we hope) to our producers and a pleasant fillip to our self- 
confidence into the bargain. MARTIN COOPER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THe boats of the fishermen at Scarborough have been so loaded 
within the last few days with herrings, cod, and salmon, as t 
make fish attainable almost for nothing. Herrings in Sunder- } 
land are ten a penny. Cod, weighing from six to eight pounds, 
have been sold for sixpence each. 

The Chancery suit of the Attorney-General vy. Trevelyan is 
now one hundred and sixty-four years old. 

It is said that whisky has been extracted from mountain 
heather in Scotland—opening a fine prospect for illicit distillers 
on the hills. 

A return to Parliament just issued contains a list of sinecure 
benefices in England and Wales, with the name of the patron 
and the incumbent, and the annual value and population of 
each. It appears that there are 57 sinecure benefices, of which 
18 are in the diocese of Norwich. The annual value of these 
benefices ranges from £10 to £1,125. In some of the piaces 
there are no churches, and in others the churches are in a 
dilapidated state. The population of some of the sinecure 
benefices exceeds 1,000 souls. 

Three persons started on Wednesday morning from Barnsley 
station on their way to Russia, for the purpose of superintending 
the establishment of some extensive manufacturies. The 
machinery that they are going to erect was sent off about two 
months ago, and had been made at Manchester, Leeds, and 
Barnsley. Their engagement is for three years 

A boy only twelve years of age has died at Cheltenham from 
excessive smoking: the case exhibited the usual symptoms of 





poisoning by narcotics. 
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LETTERS TO 


Dogma and Fact 


Sia. —The able and interesting letters from your correspondents on the 
definability of the Assumption invite one to carry the matter deeper. 
[| heartily agree that “the Christian faith is firmly rooted in history, 
concerns things which actually happened, and is utterly removed from 
Gnostic speculations. But that does not deprive it of the methods, 
historical and theological, by which we infer one fact from others. For 
example, the doctrine of infant baptism is one which, in the absence 
of direct evidence, can rightly be inferred from the New Testament and 
tradition 

Moreover Christianity is a unique fact, the entry of God into human 
history. We need, therefore, not only historical but also theological 
thought to understand its implications. Now, as scripture tells us, we 
owe that entry into history, under God, to Mary’s consent to be the 
Mother of the Incarnate Word when He came to save the sinful race. 
The earliest Christian tradition, shown for example in Justin and 
Irenaeus, inferred that she is the Second Eve, associated uniquely in the 
Redemption with her Son, the Second Adam. It was in accord with this 
traditional interpretation of the scriptural data that the Catholic Church 
defined that the Mother of God had never been subjected to original 
sin. She was, as our English poet beautifully says: “ Our fallen nature's 
solitary boast.”* Given the penalties of original sin, the Assumption is a 
natural corollary of the Second Eve doctrine. 

The Church was put on her way to a full realisation of this doctrine 
by the definition of the Council of Ephesus that Mary is the Mother 
of God. For the Catholic theologian the Church's definitions are not 
thought-destructive limitations of the horizon, but beacons of light, 
assurances of some treasure of revelation, upon whose unchanging content 
they open up new vistas. It was so after Ephesus, which led in the 
East to a great outburst not only of devotion but of theological thought 
about the Mother of God. And thus the doctrines both of the Immaculate 
Conception and of the Assumption were seen to have their place in 
the deposit of faith. Take for example that very scientific theologian, 
St. John Damascene, who sums up the Eastern tradition. He has been 
accused of uncritical acceptance of the Assumption legend. Actually, 
while he gives the apocryphal account, he seems to show some reserve 
about it, and it is as theologian that he establishes the doctrine, deriving 
it, for instance, from Mary's preservation from that corruption which 
was recognised as a primary effect of original sin. He is clearly following 
out the Second Eve tradition. 

But is this “a sea of speculation which may end anywhere”? Those 
who believe in a Church infallible alike in 431 and 1950 will not be 
frightened. She does not base her faith on speculation—there is no 
obligation to accept the reasoning I have indicated—nor on historical 
documents—though she has them to show her own right to speak—but on 
being the living voice of God, who from the first, when He came on 
earth, “spoke as one having authority, and not as the scribes and 
Pharisees.” But her infallibility is exercised—and that is all she claims— 
only in defining a truth already contained in some way in the revelation 
given by Christ. 

May I add, in reply to the courteous request for information, that 
when I spoke of Mary's “ sinless body,” I was referring to her preservation 
from all sin, which of course primarily affects the soul, but thereby the 
whole person. I meant that Mary’s real but spiritualised body was 
assumed. If we grant the resurrection of Christ’s body (and the future 
resurrection of our own), I cannot see special difficulty about hers, or at 
least no more difficulty than in the doctrine of the Ascension, where 
we are given this earth as terminus a quo but left in mystery about the 
terminus ad quem. “A cloud received him out of their sight.”—Yours 
sincerely, RALPH RUSSELL 

Downside Abbey, near Bath. 
Sir.—Sir Henry Bashford asks in what sense Catholics believe Our Lady 
tv be in heaven. We believe that her glorified body is in heaven in the 
same sense as Our Lord’s glorified body is in heaven. He will find that 
sense aptly defined in the fourth Article of Religion of the Church of 
England: “ Christ took again his body, with flesh, bones, and 
all things appertaining to the perfection of Man’s nature; wherewith 
He ascended into heaven, and there sitteth. .” We believe that 
Mary also enjoys “the perfection of Man’s nature” in heaven. 

As regards glorified bodies “having weight and occupying space,” 


is not Sir Henry Bashford using these terms in a nineteenth-century 
sense? We live in a “ mysterious universe ”; and will not lightly answer 
Questions about the weight that is merging into mass-energy, in the 
Space that may be multi-dimenstonal, or the matter that seems akin to 
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We do not believe that the soul merely “inhabits” the body. Th¢ 
body “appertains to the perfection of Man’s nature.” Soul and body 
are parted at death, and each lacks perfection until their re-uniting at 
the general resurrection, when, I hope, Sir Henry Bashford, F.R.C.P., 
will rejoice to find that those human bodies, which he has tended so 
devotedly on earth, have an eternal significance of which he has now no 
conception.—Yours faithfully, IDDESLEIGH, 

Parfitts House, Eversley Cross, Hampshire. 

Six,—In the matter of the Assumption is there not the view of the man 
in the street who suggests that, if Our Lord did not bring His Mother 
to Heaven, there may be doubt whether He took the same way Himself ? 

As an Etonian I was taught to raise my hat to the statue of the 
Assumption over Lupton’s Tower, and I have always held it as a simple 
matter of faith and do not mind what theologians or Harrovians care to 
say.—Yours faithfully, SHANE LESLIe, 

Glaslough, Co. Monaghan, Eire. 


A Village School 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that A. C. Scupholme’s article, Village School, 
will not be taken as typical of the schools down for closure. No one 
would regret the disappearance of a half-hearted, unloved and inefficient 
school such as he described. But the sad thing is that schools which 
are well-run, well-staffed, loved by the children, and meeting a real 
need in country life, are sharing the same fate. 

One such is the little school in the Newlands Valley near Keswick, 
which may be known to many of your readers. Here is a little rural 
community which has no village, but in which the hamlets and lonely 
farms have a very strong valley consciousness. The little one-teacher, 
one-room school has eleven children. The standard of work compare 
more than favourably with othet nearby schools. The children aro 
enterprising and self-reliant. They may not be numerous enough to 
form a football team, but they get plenty of exercise on the fells anyway. 
[hese eleven children put on a concert each year which would bear 
comparison with many a show performed by a few hand-picked “ stars " 
from schools thirty or forty times their number. Its maypole dancing 
in spring is a bit of old England. A fair percentage passes on to the 
grammar school. Over and above the purely academic side of its 
work the school is giving these children a natural courtesy, which in 
years of teaching experience I have never elsewhere met. It is further- 
more a vital centre to the life of the valley. 

The valley folk are even now raising protest meetings. The parents 
are very much opposed to their children being taken four or five miles 
out of the valley to school. Even with the travelling arrangements 
proposed the farms are so scattered that some would have long dis- 
tances to cover in all weathers to reach the assembly points. All our 
representations have so far failed. The fact that the school is live and 
doing a worth-while job in a lonely mountain salley does not appear ta 
interest the authorities. The valley would be prepared to raise money 
to modernise the building, but it is told that an entirely new school 
drawn up with an obviously urban specification would have to be 
erected. This is beyond their means. They intend to carry on with their 
protest, because they believe in their school, but so far the steam-roller 
has shewn no sign of being halted. 

Is there no one who will view the matter from the standpoint of 
country life as a whole? Must every one be moulded to the same 
pattern? We who defend the good rural school do not claim it will 
turn out the same product as your big town school, but we do claim that 
it will turn out fine countrymen, as witness the many “ statesmen” who 
have passed through Newlands School.—Yours faithfully, 

Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick, Cumberland Gorpvon D. JACKSON 


\ 


Surtax Manners 


Sir,—The experience of Strix with the Accountant General (Cashier), who 
sent back a renewed demand note in place of a receipt for surtax paid, 
is one which is probably familiar to many other tax-payers, as well as to 
myself. But there are many other jeux d'esprit of an even more subtle 
character to be enjoyed from the same source. Two years ago, for 
instance, I wrote a book, which in decent modesty I will refer to as 
Banana Split 4 year later I received a letter from the income-tax 
authorities asking me, among other things, whether “any other books 
have been written in respect of Banana Split.” The writer of the letter 
presumably believed that no communication could be properly drafted 
which did not include, somewhere or other, the phrase “in respect of.” 
But another hand had struck out the phrase and replaced it by the 
words n addition to.” The answer to the question as then put c ruld 
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surely only be: “ Yes, simply millions, but not by me.” If I had thus 

answered correctly, no doubt my allowances would have been docked 

as a punishment for impertinence. But by not giving this, the only 

truthful answer, did I not render myself liable to a heavy fine, or 

imprisonment, or both?—Yours sincerely, C. M. WoopnHouse. 
Homewood, Knebworth, Herts. 


«Country Life” 


Sirn,—As Mr. Atkins rightly points out in his charming article, school- 
mastering was not the proper occupation for Sir Willam Beach Thomas, 
But it was as a master at Bradfield that he met A. K. Collett, where 
they were exact contemporaries as master and boy, 1891-1896. The 
College Chronicles of the period have many notes on country life that 
must be attributed to one or other of the future collaborators in The 
English Year—I\ am, Sir, your obedient servant, JouNn HILLS. 
c rosway s, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


Sir,—Reading Mr. Atkins’s interesting article on the Spectator naturalists 
I am reminded that my mother, who was a niece of R. H. Hutton, used 
to tell me that ihe more improbable animal stories sent to the Spectator 
in his day were attributed to Hutton’s nephews and nieces ; they delighted 
in doing this in order to find out how much their uncle could be persuaded 
to cia he (and to publish). 

May I add my regret, which must be shared by all Spectator readers, 
at the ending of Sir W. Beach Thomas’s Country Life notes, always 
interesting and charming.—Y ours faithfully, L. M. SYNGE. 

The Old Rectory, Great Barrow, Chester. 


Steel and the Referendum 


Sirn,—In his speech on the steel issue Mr. H. Morrison said that he 
“ guessed ” that 2,600,000 Liberal or Radical voters would have approved 
the nationalisation of steel. This gratuitous guess illustrates one of the 
inextricable difficulties caused by an important deficiency in our con- 
Stitutional practice: at present there is no way of knowing whether the 
elector votes for men or measures, and whether he approves of all or 
only part of the party programmes. 

To decide conclusively on controversial issues such as the nationalisa- 
tion of the steel industry, there would be one way, and one only: the 
appeal to the people at large by means of the referendum, as practised 
successfully for over a century in Switzerland and for many years in 
Australia, New Zealand and in a number of States in the U.S.A. The 
referendum not only settles finally and democratically all polemics on 
vexed questions ; it also helps to educate the voter politically, as he has 
to make up his own mind on specific problems, which are explained to 
him in all their aspects by the contending parties. 

In Switzerland, perhaps the best-governed country in the world, the 
referendum is constantly being resorted to in order to settle both local 
questions and national problems, and authorities such as the late Lord 
Bryce and Federal Justice Huber consider that it has not only prevented 
many political blunders, but also helped to make the Swiss Federal 
Parliament more efficient. It has also worked very well in Australia 
and New Zealand. Is there any reason to suppose that British electors 
are less responsible and intelligent than the Swiss or than their own flesh 
and blood “down under ”?—Yours faithfully, RENE ELVIN. 

Tranby Croft, Rowlands Avenue, Hatch End, Middlesex. 


Bonne Nuit 
Sirn,—I was glad to have confirmed the authorship of the poem quoted 
in your Competition No. 33 as being that of Alfred de Musset. I find 
in a French grammar book, not only the third verse tracked down by 
Miss Sheriff, but also a fourth which runs:— 
“Un peu de féte 
Un peu de deuil 
La vie est faite 
En un clin dail.” 
I] wonder if any of your readers know whether this one too can be 
attributed to Montenalken.—Yours faithfully, Janey D. Puitir. 
71 Stonelaw Drive, Rutherglen, Glasgow. 


Corrigendum 


Sir,—In the difficulties of production of the Spectator for September 8th 

I] did not see a proof of my notice of new novels, and a variant crept in 

for which | must apologise to Miss Meyrick and Mr. Dowley. In the 

review, as it appeared, | was made condescendingly to salute “two 

reasonably good first novels.” “Reasonably” should have read 

“ remarkably.”—I am, Sir, yours, &c., L. A. G. STRONG. 
Shorifield House Frensham, Surrey 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


LINGERING, the other day, on the National Trust land on the Chiltern 
Hills where Cymbeline once camped, I looked north across the wide plain 
of Aylesbury, with the sun going down on my left behind Longdown, 
The huge quilt of stubble fields, pasture, woodland, was soaked in that 
evening glow warm with promise. Yet I knew that day was over and the 
chill about to fall. There was neither human sound nor traffic. The 
only bird-song was that of the robin, soloist of September. 

The place, the moment, were so melancholy, yet so serene, that my 
open mind was filled with the past and the future simultaneously, | 
thought of Virgil's prophecy in his fourth Eclogue, * See how the whole 
creation rejoices in the age that is to be * (Rieu’s marvellous translation), 
Here was surety enough, I felt, the emotion instant with the thought; 
for of all things most intimately understood by men of every race and 
tradition, this comes first and is promissory of human sanity. The land 
on which he lives will, in the end, prevent man from the final political 
folly—racial suicide. In that same Eclogue Virgil predicted the opening 
of a Golden Age, in spite of our wickedness and stupidity But 
a Country Life column is not the place for me to speculate upon that 
matter. 


Looking Toward the Sun 

Sun-dazzled, perhaps, by that evening experience, a moment of 
Wordsworthian intimacy with the personality immanent in nature, | drove 
across country to Radlett, in Hertfordshire. The journey was enriched 
by speculation about the ever-changing aspects of that intimacy. The 
more one realises what factors are at work, both in the mind and in the 
environment, the more myriad those aspects become. Over them all one 
vast influence presides—the sun. The person who has any consciousness 
at all of the country-side must always be aware that he turns sunward 
as toward a source of life, of hope, of recognition. I know, for myself, 
that when travelling southward toward the sun I have a sensation of 
adventure, of well-being. And, on the contrary, I turn northward to an 
illusion of exile. 


In My Garden 

These are unpardonable comments, much too abstract, especially at a 
time of year when work in the garden should be as nearly a whole-time 
affair as the breadwinner can contrive. This is the month for thinking 
ahead, studying the catalogues, ordering seeds, bulbs and new perennials. 
I intend to be ruthless this year in the matter of clearing out old stock. 
Beds of bush-roses planted on El Alamein day, November 15th, 1942, are 
to be re-stocked, in spite of the high prices, and the fact that many of 
the bushes have flowered profusely this summer. But rust and black-spot 
have been spreading, ignoring several washings with sulphur. The soil 
is obviously infected, and I intend to clear the beds, dig a disinfectant 
powder in during the autumn, and set the new plants before the end of 
the year. Living in an upland valley, on the south side of the slope, 
in generous Kent, I can afford to be tardy in sowing and planting. Winter 
hardly begins before Christmas here. 

The wet summer has been kind to the lawns. It has been particularly 
welcome because last spring | made a bold attack upon moss, which had 
spread alarmingly during the drought of 1949. But the immediate result 
was an eye-sore. After the removal of the dead moss (killed by lime) 
under repeated rakings, the bare patches ruined the appearance of the 
terraces. I ruffled up the surface, sowed new seed, sprinkled sand over it, 
and lay a dressing of sifted compost enriched with farm manure. This 
interested the sparrows, who have been a pest this year, and continuous 
sentry work has been put in, with a .410 shot gun. 

Tomatoes having finished in the greenhouse, the soil has been bolstered 
up, limed and disinfected, and the house itself sprayed with carbolic 
and a touch of paraffin. After a week I shall put in the chrysanthemums 
which have been out of doors during the summer, cuftings from last year’s 
stock. Too many of them, owing to my clumsy dis-budding, have been 
flowering prematurely, and we have tried to fill the rooms of our home 
with handsome blooms out of season, at a time when the garden offered 
abundance of other blossom for decorative use. How I envy those zealots 
who dedicate their whole gardening lives to the chrysanthemum. Within 
their own faculty they are happy masters of a special craft—and with what 
results! But then I feel the same about lilies and sweet peas. I have a 
neighbour who is a sweet-pea addict, and every spring I go up to her 
garden on the hill opposite my own, and study the ritual of her sacred 
rows of sticks, with a pampered darling at the foot of each. But no 
sooner do I get home than my enthusiasm is called to some other 
speciality, and I end by being that most pedestrian of creatures, an average 
gardener. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 35 


Report by Mervyn Horder 


Chocolates, presumably, will one day come off the ration again, 
this time for ever. A prize was offered for an account of this event 
as it might have appeared in a narrative by any one of the follow- 
ing: Jane Austen, Mrs. Gaskell, Eleanor Glyn, Angela Brazil, 
Virginia Woolf, 1, Compton Burnett. 

Romping through dormitories at midnight, serving behind the 
counter at Cranford, rolling on tiger-skins with minor princesses 
and just waiting, waiting, while Mrs. Woolf's heroines make up their 
minds—it has been altogether a varied and entertaining day judging 
this competition, in which perhaps the net was spread almost too 
wide. One’s sympathies have to be large indeed to weigh Elizabeth 
Bennet’s heart against the biceps of a popular games-mistress at 
St. Edith’s. Jane Austen and Angela Brazil ran neck-and-neck, 
together accounting for nearly two-thirds of the total entry. Unfor- 
tunately, I could not find a Jane Austen that stood out above the 
good average of the rest. Most competitors reproduced the sparkle 
but not the requisite fusion of sparkle and tenderness ; while the 
Angela Brazils were almost all too diffuse about nothing in particu- 
lar. (I was, however, delighted with M. J. Wilcock’s headmistress : 
“Lest your appetites suffer, I have decided to purchase the school’s 
supply of chocolates myself, so that you will buy them from me 
and continue to use your personal points”; and Mrs. Manning's 
agonising dénouement; “ I've been giving her all my sweet coupons 
for months, and now she'll never speak to me again! ”) 

The main prize of £3 goes to M. W. Paimer’s Compton Burnett, 
in which I can hardly detect a single false note; £1 each also 
to Frances Collingwood’s Virginia Woolf and E. Bedwell’s Mrs. 
Gaskell, both of them neat and plausible. Proxime accessit a 
superbly intemperate Elinor Glyn from Valerie Ranzetta. Hon. 
ment. to R. Kennard Davis, Audrey Collier, Philippa Kaye, R. J. P. 
Hewison and Margaret Bishop. The prize-winning entries follow ; 
for myself, after so much chocolate, I am off to buy a bottle of 
anchovies in vinegar. 

FIRST PRIZE 

“We may remember they are not rationed,” said Waldo, slightly 
advancing a dish of chocolates. “ And each may eat his fill.” 

In the pause that ensued there was a suggestion that Bruno laughed. 

“Did I hear my son laugh?” asked Waldo. 

“None of us can give information on that head,” said Graham. 

“Did you laugh, Bruno?” said Waldo, articulating his words with 
care. 

“I did not hear myself laugh,” replied Bruno with promptitude. 

“They say the squeaking of bats cannot be heard by human beings,” 
remarked Priscilla, in a reconciling tone. 

“That could not have been the sound, then, that our father heard,” 
said Graham ; “ unless he claims, in this respect, to be more than human.” 

“Or less,” put in Ralph. “ Would not other bats hear the squeaking? 
It would seem wasted effort otherwise.” 

“Would we rather,” enquired Priscilla, as if continuing her thought, 
“be children of a father more than human or less than human? The 
former would be gratifying, but the latter condition would seem to 
carry the fewer obligations.” 

We still do not know,” said Ralph, “ what it was that father heard.” 

“ And I am still waiting for the explanation,” said Waldo. 

And may wait, one fears,” said Graham, “if the sound was not 
audible to others.” 

It would hardly be surprising,” said Elizabeth, “if your father heard 
1 thing that you did not. He must hear many such.” 

And some, it seems, not intended for his ears,” said Graham, in a 
] Ww Ne 

O. | do not claim any extraordinary powers,” 
modest manner. 

Though that would be justified, it appears,” said Graham. 

Father's ear is larger than mine,” said Bruno, looking at it as it was 
presented to him across the table, and touching his own consideringly. 

Perhaps it is also sharper.” 

Quantity is not a measure of quality, my little son,” said Waldo ; 
” and did not rebuke the laughter that 


said Waldo, in a 


“even in the case of chocolates ; 
ill heard to follow. 
SECOND PRIZES 
She had come into the shop where the glass bottles waited ; where 


the chocolates lay in piles ; where men and women stood in knots eating 
the sweetmeats with their eves. Looking at them. she thought, how am 
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I to choose? This is the burden that the past has laid upon me. A long, 
lean camel in a desert caravanserai. Fill your hump, said the past. Roll 
your jaws, camel, till your stomach sicken, and your teeth drop out. 

Voices interrupted. People choosing. I'll have a pound of barley 
Sugar. But no, chocolate. The future was filled with a remembrance 
of chocolate, rich brown, like new-turned soil. Matinees, the tinkle of 
tea-cups. Do you like soft centres or hard? Rows of fancied chocolates, 
Here’s one with a violet on top. Was it true? Would it ever be the 
same again? 
~ They were looking at her now. She advanced, shuffling, as if the 
floor. were strewn with some sort of sand. She pursed her lips and 
smiled -at the lady behind the counter. Such a lovely day, she murmured, 
might I perhaps try one of those little green jellies? 

Miss Matty was, of course, greatly relieved that she would no longer 
be under the compulsion of cutting-out, sorting and despatching the 
minute coupons—a duty that had always flustered her, and proved a 
sore trial to her weak eyes. With my own feelings of gratification that 
her trade must better, were admixed apprehensions that she might once 
again—as with the almond-comfits—allow her tender-hearted generosity 
to threaten her commercial profit by pressing on her tiny customers 
more than they had paid for. 

Her conduct, however, proved alarming from quite an opposite cause. 
Far from becoming more bountiful, she actually imposed her own curb 
on her customers’ purchases; explaining that “she was sure an in- 
temperant indulgence in those sweetmeats could only give rise to the 
most unpleasant disorders in the dear little things.” Naturally enough, 
the doorbell to her shop became ever more silent ; and myself ever more 
perturbed over her looming bankruptcy. My attempts to persuade her 
from her course were quite vain ; until, luckily, I hit on the argument 
that “no Government so dedicated as is ours to the safeguarding of the 
people’s health, would have instituted an amending measure that spelt 
the ruin of juvenile digestions.” It took dear Miss Matty some time to 
puzzle out the truth of this rather pompous statement, but in the end 
she succumbed to it... 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 37 


Set by Barbara Worsley-Gough 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for “ Lines on 
the Prospect of the Festival of Britain” (not more than twelve of 
them) in the manner of Alfred Austin. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than October 6th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of October 13th. 





NEW, SAFE, SIMPLE WAY 70 


RID YOURSELF OF MIDDIE-AGE SPREAD 


Now—without dieting or strenuous exercise 
you can lose that ‘corporation’ and regain 
a slim, youthful figure. A wonderful new 
invention—the Rallie Massage Belt—disperses 
unwanted fat and strengthens the muscles of 
your abdomen, gradually smoothing back 
your figure into a trim healthy slimness. 


Not a corset, not a belt for constant wear— 
just a simple, safe appliance which you use 
for a few minutes a day. It’s easy, gentle— 
yet it gives you a marvellous feeling of well- 
being. 

Endorsed and recommended by medical 
authorities, the Rallie Massage Belt is ideal 
for men and women of all ages 





The Rallie Health Belt gently massages your 
abdomen, exercising muscies and dispersing fat. 
It's easy to use, safe, effective. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. Write enclosing 2)d. stamp 


RALLIE HEALTH APPLIANCES LTD. 
Dept. 181, 62, PALL MALL, LONDON. s.w.! 
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‘BOOKS AND WRITERS 


N the decade after the first war there was not much writing 
about architecture and no really good writing at all. March 
Philipps’s The Works of Man and Geoffrey Scott's The Archi- 

tecture Of Humanism were both pre-war books, and they were the 
books people read when they wanted*something about architecture 
which was not home-made archaeology (“ note the double piscina 
in the south transept’) or history of the kind which plods round 
a patchwork of half-tone blocks: amd whatever people did read, 
they read nothing about the architecture of the nineteenth century. 
In politics, in religion and literature that century might have a 
respectable interest ; Lytton Strachey, indeed, showed that respecta- 
bility was, precisely, the evocative clue. But in architecture—no. 
Even Sir Banister Fletcher’s comprehensive History of Architecture 
on the Comparative Method declined to compare the nineteenth 
century with anything, and dealt with it under “ English Renais- 
sance " in a series of potted biographies beginning with John Nash 
and ending with Mr. (as he then was) Giles Gilbert Scott. The 
twentieth century was still so young that the nineteenth looked 
only like the horrible antithesis of the eighteenth, the night after 
the fresh (because still freshly discovered) Georgian day 

A book called The Gothic Revival, coming out in 1928, might 
still just conceivably have been the work of some ancient straggler 
from the ‘eighties, containing and 
Bodley and staking the future of English architecture on Liverpool 
Cathedral. It might have been that ; and there was really only one 
other thing it could be—a reassessment by an adventurous young 
writer who had fallen under the spell of Lytton Strachey. That, 
of course, is what it was, and the writer, who had lately taken his 
Final Schools at Oxford, was Kenneth Clark. By 1930 the book 
was renowned ; by 1940 an unobtainable classic. 

The Gothic Revival has just reappeared.* Sensibly, the author 
has not attempted to revise it, contenting himself with a few rather 
acid obituaries of dead opinions and a tolerant review in the form 
of a letter to the publisher. “ For better or The Gothic 
Revival is a period piece, a document, rather pathetically, in the 
history of taste which it sets out to anatomise.” Well, all books with 
any life in them become period pieces in a quarter of a century 
(of this century, anyway), and this one is not much the worse for 
it. Sir Kenneth’s own self-criticism forestalls the re-reviewer— 
and, rather irritatingly in this case, forestalls him with nearly com- 
plete accuracy. Sir Kenneth now finds the first three chapters dull ; 
“they read like a B.Litt. thesis.” Alas! was it possible even in 
1927 to write about the romantic eighteenth century without count- 
ing, like sheep crossing a stile, the footsteps to countless doctorates ? 
The chapters are not really by any means so dull, but they are, as 
Sir Kenneth again, I think, recognises, rather out of balance. He 
made a valuable discovery about Thomas Gray as a back-room 
authority on Gothic, advising Horace Walpole and dating mediaeval 
buildings with exceptional acuteness, but did not take up the vital 
clue dropped by Gray when he stated that Kent introduced the 
“ Batty Langley Manner.” 

Kent, it is surely true to say, was the inventor of eighteenth- 
century Gothic. He did not build much of it, but what he did 
build has all the tricks, and has them before anybody else's buildings 
have them. The date of his first Gothic work at Hampton Court 
is 1732, which is about the date of the last Gothic of the seventeenth- 
century school, stemming from Wren and his Tom Tower at Oxford. 
Kent's Gothic, so infectiously easy to draw and so decently cheap 
to build, is a style which nobody has quite explained. The odd 
thing about it is that it has few obvious connections with English 
Gothic, and has, on the other hand, a tincture of Italian, and it 
would perhaps be worth investigating whether the style does not 
owe at least as much to Italian theatre design as to anything which 
Kent could have met with in this country. 

The omission of Kent (apart from brief references) does not 
invalidate any of Sir Kenneth’s chapters, though they would have 

* The Gothic History of Taste. By Su 
Kenneth Clark (Constable. 15s.) 


recollections of Pearson 


worse, 


Revival; an Essay in the 
New and Revised Edition 


been stronger had his position been appreciated. The omission of 
various smaller Gothic’fry who have lately been resurrected (notably 
Edward Wing of Aynhoe, who must have been associated with 
Browne Willis, the antiquary) hardly matters at all. The first four 
chapters of the book will remain an extremely useful sketch of a 
complicated subject until somebody undertakes to deal with it in a 
long book and in a manner approaching finality. 

The real charm of The Gothic Revival only begins to unfold 
itself when, about the middle of the book, we come to the Houses 
of Parliament and their architects—Barry, the acknowledged and 
knighted architect, and Pugin, the unacknowledged. Here Sir 
Kenneth was peculiarly fortunate, for in 1928 Barry had been more 
or less, and Pugin completely, forgotten except by a very few 
architects and scholars. Of Pugin the average student in a school 
of architecture would not have heard, and to the educated public 
he was, if anything, a name sounding somewhat like Pusey and 
carrying vaguely kindred associations. There had been no bio- 
graphy since 1861, and a brilliant series of articles by Paul Water- 
house lay (as they’still lie) securely buried in the early files of the 
Architectural Review. So Sir Kenneth had the exquisite task of 
disinterring, for a generation all ready to smile at Victorian 
eminence, one of the most remarkable and romantic Victorians of 
them all. It is a great tribute to Sir Kenneth to say that, in doing 
so, he not only wrote a marvellously vivid and epigrammiatic essay, 
but actually, in doing justice to the subject, did justice to the man. 
When one re-reads the chapter after twenty-two years, the balance 
still seems right. It is still not possible to discover that Pugin’s 
buildings are great, or even always good, architecture ; it is still 
necessary to go to the decorative designs and sketches to estimate 
the degree of his talent. But, equally, the recognition that Pugin 
was the precursor, not only of Ruskin and Morris, but of much 
in the philosophy of architecture which we hold to today, has only 
been confirmed and underlined in the interval. 

The chapter on “ ecclesiology ” was perhaps a little more amusing 
when it was written than it is now. It was true enough to write 
in 1928: “ A dead fashion can hardly be made credible ; but I must 
ask the reader to believe that Gothic archaeology was once a popular 
subject... Today, when no publisher's list seems complete without 
something on old churches, chantries or monuments, it is not quite 
so true. The subject has come back to life, a very different life, 
for the new respectability of archaeology and ecclesiology has little 
to do with religious faith and nothing at all to do with modern 
architectural style. It has, on the other hand, a good deal to do 
with the widespread use of automobiles and the paintings of John 
Piper. The Victorian conviction that Gothic was the only true style, 
and that, of its phases, only one, the Early Middle Pointed, was 
suitable for revival, remains, of course, as grotesque as ever. The 
state of mind of the editors, and, indeed, the readers, of The 
Ecclesiologist, the organ of the Cambridge Camden Society, must 
ever be a source of amazement, if not of amusement. Where, 
today, can we find a censorship as dogmatic, as self-assured, as 
vituperative as theirs? Perhaps the periodical indictments of 
“formalism ” on the part of Soviet critics are as near as we shall 
get, and it is curious to reflect that their manner of expression 1s 
inherited from Marx, who presumably evolved that mode of cen- 
sorious disgust, which is peculiarly his, in the Victorian environment 
which gave us, likewise, The Ecclesiologist! 

Today, partly as the result of this book, the Gothic revival 1s 
steadily being rehabilitated. Much will be written about it in the 
next half-century, and I am sure that a great deal of its ugliness 
will be found virtuous, if not beautiful. Already we are becoming 
accustomed to divorce the concepts of “ beauty ” and “ art,” and, 
wherever this may lead us, it will surely be to some vantage-point 
from which the works of Butterfield and Street, Teulon and perhaps 
even the monstrous Bassett Keeling, will look very enticing. Eventu- 
ally, perhaps, some of Clark's judgements may seem a little lacking 
in respect, but I am doubtful if many of them will be found 
absolutely wrong JOHN SUMMERSON. 
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Modern American Poetry 
Edited by R. Rajan 


© This is by far the best introduction to American poetry available 
in this country.’ Time and Tide 
A collection of essays on leading American poets also containing 
a Little American Anthology. 

Little American Anthology) 


Demy &vo &s 6d net 


Jean Cocteau 
DIARY OF A FILM 


A day-to-day account of how the film La Belle et La Béte was 
made. ‘Aided by Mr. Ronald Duncan’s excellent translation, 
this is a book for anyone who is interested in the cinema, in 
M. Cocteau, or simply in the turmoils of present-day creation.’ 
The Times Literary Supplement 
illustrated 10s 6d net 


La Cr 8&vo 


Mareel Proust 
PLEASURES AND REGRETS 


‘This is perhaps what is k.own as a minor masterpiece but it is 
certainly one of the most delectable. It well merits the dis- 
criminating praise which Anatole France gave it in the preface.’ 
The Scotsman 
La Cr &vo 9s Gd net 


St James's London SW1 


12 Park Place 
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A LITTLE STONE 


Paul Bowles 


When Paul Bowles’ novel The Sheltering Sky was published last year 
it was greeted as a work of extraordinary power by such critics as 
Edwin Muir, Cyril Connolly and Compton Mackenzie. A Little Stone, 
a collection of stories to be published on October 5th, is equally 
remarkable. 98. 6d. 


THE ROAD TO OXIANA 


Robert Byron 


The Times Literary Supplement praises the “ handsome format” of 
this “* beautifully illustrated” reprint af Robert Byron’s travel book, 


and the “ perceptive introduction ” by David Talbot-Rice, 15s. 
U.S.A. 
John Dos Passos 
A reprint of this famous trilogy. “The vast teeming scene is 


conjured up before the reader in 1,163 lively pages . . . a rich and 
Eric Gillett. 15s. 


PYLON 
William Faulkner 


A Holiday Library edition of one of Faulkner's most powerful novels, 
READY OCTOBER 5th. 6s. 
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‘THE arrival each month 
of the latest WorLp 
Books volume has now 
become part of the family 
life of over 160,000 mem- 
bers of this famous book 
club the world over. You 
may enjoy membership for 
only 4/- a month. 

From its first book in 
1939 (a Club-edition of 
Tr. E. Lawrence’s Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom), WORLD 
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Books became the Book DO | 
Club of Quality and the Dik il ¢ 
120 later volumes have CAROLA 


S } 
: xy SMITH OMAN || 
maintained its supremacy. ste | 

or each month the " 

Editorial! Board of five 
leading London publishers 
and the Chairman of the 
Book Society selects a first- 
class recent novel or general 
book published at 8 6, 106, 21 -, or up to 42 
and supplies it to members at a fraction of the ordinary published price 
select 


. prints a special Club-edition 
They 
from the lists of a// publishers and have first call on nearly all the books 
issued by themselves. 

Wor-p Books volumes are well designed, well printed, bound in fine buckram 
with titles blocked in real gold on soft leather panels and tops colour-sprayed. 
Uniform in style and depth and in colours that vary from month to month, no 


two books are alike yet all are in harmony Their rich, warm colours will 


decorate any room 


Save 35’6 on 4 Books 


The WORLD BOOKS programme for late 1950 is: 
October: | CAPTURE THE CASTLE by Dodie Smith 
A WREATH OF ROSES by Elizabeth Taylor 
THE WOODEN HORSE by Eric Williams 


November : 
December : 


You can have these books in fine editions, 
as described above, for ONLY 12/- (plus 6d. 
each postage and packing) instead of the 
28/6 for ordinary editions. 


You can also have in October a superfine 
edition of Winston S. Churchill’s great work 
The Gathering Storm (see production details 
under illustration on left) for ONLY 6/-, 
instead of the 25/- for the ordinary edition 

The bargain thus becomes :— 





Ord. Price Club Price 


3 Books(..)28/6 12/- 
CHURCHILL’S 25/- 6/- 


The Gathering Storm 


(Saving 35/6) 53/6 18/- 


reproduction in 


Above is a 
miniature of our first post-war 
“Additional” book— The Gather- 
ing Storm, the first volume of 
Winston S. Churchill's great 
history of the Second World War, 
Such * 


appear 





additionals,” which will 


from time to time, are 
extra to the monthly selections, 
are subscribed for separately on 
a voluntary basis and sold only 
to members of Worip Books. 
The Club-edition of The Gather- | 


crown size, 


22 Golden Square, London, S.W.1. 
Please enrol me a member of your book club Wortp 
ing Storm is large 
bound in 
lettered in gold leaf 
644 pages with 


Books as from the month of 
| (State month desired after reading list above.) I agree 
| to accept and pay for at least six books (omitting one in 
any four if | wish) and continue my membership until 
I cancel it by one month's notice 
I enclose 13/6 for three books (plus 6d. each postage 


vellum cloth and 
Compiete 
and unabridged 
all original maps, etc. Ordinary 


published price 25/-, Club price 


: P - > 
- (pees — ere rivecstamaes | I we Long ony three books and CHURCHILL'S The 
HOW To JOIN | Gathering Storm (plus 6d. each postage and 
packing) oO 
There are no membership fees. | Please send me your leaflet and back-title list 
You can omit one title in any 
sequence of four. Simply post | NAME sar 
enrolment form on right. | (Block letters, please.) 
NOTE: If you prefer to receive | ADDRESS 
your books through a bookshop, 
please send us its address as well | 
as your own. | SP.9S6 
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Reviews of the Week 


Battling Bason 


By Fred Bason. (W ingate, 8s, 6d.) 


FRED BASON was born in Walworth in 1908 and has lived in 
Walworth to this day. An only child of working-class parents, he 
grew up in the area of mean streets between Kennington Park and 
Bricklayers’ Arms, left school at the age of fourteen and was 
apprenticed to a barber. After six months he switched to carpenter- 
ing, stuck it for a short time, and then—*“ at the end of my tether 
at this bloody job "—decided to be his own master, and to become, 
of all things (because he genuinely Joved books), a book-runner. 
So there was (and still is) Fred, from the age of sixteen onwards, 
book-runner, book-seller and collector of autographs and cigarette- 
cards. He lugged sackfuls of junk from mission- or jumble-sale 
to Charing Cross Road ; he pushed a heavy barrow to Bermondsey ; 
he accepted with dogged bewilderment commissions from book- 
sellers to hunt out books on the stars, on cooking, on a dozen 
collecting themes of which he knew nothing. For a time he played 
the dogs, and did well as a tipster until “ the method by which I 
got my information dried up.” Then back to books, to unabashed 
assembling (and when necessary re-sale) of signed copies, to the 
valuable and generous friendship of Somerset Maugham and Arnold 
Bennett. Gradually he acquired a knowledge of collectors’ wants ; 
gradually his stubborn pursuit of a humble livelihood caught the 
attention of a widening circle, and his reputation spread. It will 
now spread further, thanks to this unparalleled diary, affectionately 
and skilfully prepared for press by Nicolas Bentley. 

Fred Bason is an amazing little chap (and I mean “ little”). He 
has the traditional irreverence of the Cockney, combined with an 
engaging friendliness and a queer obstinate integrity. He is mad 
about boxing and enjoys classical concerts; he smuggled Arnold 
Bennett into the tricky exclusivity of the Beggars’ Theatre; he 
dined at the Savoy—all by himself—just to convince himself that it 
could be done. He went on his own to Paris, Hamburg and Cadiz, 
coming home with over 25,000 cigarette-cards and pleasant 
memories of transient amours. 


And all the time, wherever he might be, he wrote his diary 
in a spasmodic colloquial style exactly suited to his questing, un- 
abashed and bustling spirit. He learns as he goes, and has made 
no attempt, by alteration after the event, to conceal his errors. It 
was the manuscript of “ Rienzi,” not a first edition, which fetched 


Fred Bason’s Diary. 
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A book of major importance, & most timely 


The Coming 
DEFEAT 
of 
COMMUNISM 


BY 
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nearly four figures in 1930. At intervals he “spots” authors as 
likely collector's quarry, and he is often wrong. For example, he 
declares that by 1956 Kipling will be forgotten, and in 1945 writes: 
“ Now they want Trollope all the time. Hick to Trollope!” No 
Fred. “ Hick to Bason! ” If you had had the sense to buy Trollope 
in the 1920s (Dawson gave you a hint when they asked perhaps 
ironically—for Jane Eyre and Waverley) you would be doing very 
nicely. But now it is too late. To attempt a bibliography was a 
mistake ; for bibliography is an exact science with an equipment 
and terminology of its own. 

But Bason’s mis-judgements are easily forgotten, when we witness 
his genius for encounters. Chesterton, Jacobs, James Joyce, Edgar 
Wallace, Kipling, Belloc, Ruth Draper, Harry Tate, Marie Lloyd, 
Pearl White, lots of others—and, of course, repeatedly Bennett and 
Maugham—fiick in and out of the pages of this vernacular classic, 
A noticeable and much to be regretted absentee is Pett Ridge, who 
will some time be recognised as one of the best of Cockney novelists, 
Walworth, Hoxton, Bethnal Green, Paddington, Highgate, Kentish 
Town—Pett Ridge knew and loved them all, enshrining their 
humour, their impudence, their emotional naivetés in books (for 
the time being) nearly forgotten. Why did Bason never track down 
Pett Ridge ? The two were made for one another. 

It would be hard to describe this indescribable diary more aptly 
than does Nicolas Bentley, when he compares it to an album of 
lightning sketches by Phil May. Intuitive, spontaneous and pert, 
May’s drawings and Bason’s jottings belong to the same school of 
hit-or-miss impressionism, and deserve equally to survive. 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


+ . 
Authors in the Mountains 
By Wilfrid Noyce. 
UNTIL recently the term mountaineer has meant a man who lived 
among mountains. Although many of our ancestors had the 
mountain feeling, they did not distinguish it by a name. But ever 
since mountain climbers have grown conscious of themselves, it 
has become an interest with those of them who read books to 
eXamine any mountainy coloration in great, or in their favourite, 
authors, and to claim them in the result as fellow mountaineers. 
Mr. Wilfrid Noyce, a scholar and mountaineer, has had the happy 
idea of assembling his studies of notable personalities, under their 
aspect as mountaineers, into a group of thoughtful and lively 
essays with the sub-title “ Pioneers of Parnassus.” They are written 
with humour and aptly illustrated. Every man is free to make 
his own definition of a mountaineer, and Mr. Noyce’s reasoned 
persuasions will probably only convince us where they accord with 
our prejudice. But even in cases that may seem to us still “ not 
proven” he will have provoked us to think—about great men, 
and great minds, and from an unusual angle. 

About Dante and Petrarch, under this aspect, already much has 
been written. Mr. Noyce draws additional evidence from Dante 
with attractive ingenuity. But here old prejudice may stand im- 
movable ; nothing may persuade some of us that that austere and 
dark-robed figure ever climbed real rocks ; and even Mr. Noyce’s 
argument seems to hever lightly above such a grave conclusion 
Petrarch was probably the first really great man who was also 
a self-declared mountaineer. He was the genuine climber, and the 
fact that he only made one important ascent need not be put for- 
ward as a disqualification. Many true enthusiasts have had te 
let sterner considerations drive them early home—there are other 
instances even in this collection. 

The most sympathetic of the studies are about the poets. The 
Keats as a mountaineer has the gay touch with which 
The Words- 


scene, are 


Scholar Mountaineers. (Dobson. 12s. 6d.) 


treatment o 
Keats himself wrote of his pretensions to the title 

worths also, with the charming little introductory 
admirably portrayed, and placed in the mountain sense. The careful 
mountain-grooming of Goethe is less convincing. Goethe con- 
templated himself contemplating mountains too largely for them 
to loom other than in the background. We are asked, in support 
of his mountain claim, to consider Ueber allen Gipfeln as “ the 
most perfect mountain poem ever written.” Goethe, however, 


borrowed most of it from the Greek poet Alcman, and the serene 
moment it depicts, like the repose it promises, is more often experi- 
enced out of the mountains than among them 
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October 2nd Recent successes October 2nd 


* 


HILARY ST. GEORGE 


* * 


ROADS TO RUIN te 


SAUNDERS the shocking history of social reform FORESTER 





THE 


E. S. TURNER (12.6) 





elas CAPTAIN 


Romain Gary 


Mary Lavin 


RED THE COMPANY OF MEN (96) MARY O'GRADY (12/6) HORN- 


Arthur Meek 
BERET THE aoe wae eel 


George Scurfield Derek Barton The ‘glorious’ trilogy 
THE BAMBOO HOUSE (9 6) NOTHING GROSS (10,6) available again 


The story of the 
Parachute Regiment 


BLOWER 


comprising 





at War 1940-45 


FIELD-MARSHAL 
VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY 


Illustrated 
15/- net 





THE WISDOM OF 
WITH A FOREWORD BY CATHOLICISM 
an anthology compiled by 
ANTON C. PEGIS 
with a foreword by the Very Rey. 640 pages 

M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. (18/-) 12/6 net 


THE HAPPY RETURN 
A SHIP OF THE LINE 
FLYING COLOURS 








MICHAEL JOSEPH 























Lady Charlotte Guest 


Extracts from her Journal 1833-52 
epiTeD BY: The EARL OF BESSBOROUGH 


Daughter of the 9th Earl of Lindsey and wife of Sir John 
Guest the ironmaster, this astonishing Victorian spoke eight 
languages, wrote treatises on iron processing, had ten 
children, kept up an intensive social life at Dowlais, 
Canford and in London, and lived to be eighty-three. 
With illustrations, 18s, net 


Freya Stark 


TRAVELLER’S PRELUDE 


There is a protound personal note in this unusual auto- 
biography. Freya Stark’s trav els and her books about them 
have brought her fame, but little is known of the cosmo- 
politan background of her childhood and youth or of the 
personal struggles that impelled her into the rigours of 
desert travel. With illustrations. 18s, net 








Ursula Graham Bower 
NAGA PATH 


A story of triumphant initiative. The author, when 2, 
went to live alone amongst the Nagas in the hills that 
divide Assam from Burma, As leader of the guerillas 


against the Japanese she was the only woman on combatant 
service in India to hold command under Field-Marshal 
Sir William Slim. With illustrations. 16s. net 
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The Nature af the Universe 


FRED HOYLE 
The B.B.C. series, now being re-broadcast, with an additional section of notes. __ 
‘ . Clearly presented and able description of the answers given by the New 
Cosmology to the questions how the universe was created.” The Times Literary 


Supplement. ‘ 
* No one has expounded the physical cosmos so well since Jeans and Eddington. 


The Sunday Times. 
Crown 8vo Fifth Impression. Iilus. Ss, net. 























—_ JOHN MURRAY 


Essay in Physics 
Forthcoming LORD SAMUEL 


The author, well known for his contributions to Philosophy, especially as related 
to modern science has written a criticism of present-day physics which, he 
contends, has left us without any conclusion on several of the most fundamental 
issues. Lord Samuel suggests other lines of inquiry which may lead to the answer. 


Crown 8v Cloth. About 6s. net 


Logie and Language 


4 Collection of Philosophical Articles. By Professors Gilbert Ryle and J. N. Findlay, 
Dr. F. Waismann, H. L. A. Hart, John Wisdom and others. 
Edited by ANTONY FLEW Lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Some of the most important articles on the linguistic movement in philosophy are 
here gathered together for the first time. All students of philosophy will welcome 
this selection, and with them, membevs of the lay public who wish to examine this 
new form of philosophizing. 

Demy &vo. Cloth. 16s. net. 


AJ Ws - 
San Martin 
. » 

The Liberator 
Ready September. J. Cc. J. METFORD 
A biography of José de San Martin is timely. This Argentine general was instru- 
mental in securing the independence of Chile, Peru and his own country where, 
this year, the centenary of his death is being commemorated. He had many 
associations with Great Britain and this record of his adventurous career and 
remarkable achievement is designed to present him to English readers. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
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Of the writers in prose, the Rousseau and the de Saussure are 
just and perceptive estimates. The Ruskin is less satisfying ; because 
it is often overlooked by critics of his contradictions that Ruskin 
was a prophet, and a prophet must often appear inconsistent as 
his inspiration declaims now against this sin of the moment, now 
against its opposing extreme. In his often quoted condemnation 
of our “habit of regarding mountains chiefly as places for gym- 
nastic exercise,” the “chiefly” should be italicised. I believe it 
to be a censure even more deserved now than then. The Leslie 
Stephen is a subtle pursuit of an elusive personality behind the 
veil of time and past convention; and it ends upon the right 
indeterminate note. Pope Pius XI comes sympathetically alive fo: 
us as man and mountaineer, and the more so perhaps because the 
difficult relationship between revealed religion and his mountain 
worship is only glanced at with appropriate delicacy. Robert 
Falcon Scott is selected, most surprisingly, to present the type of 
man of action as mountaineer. Except that there are glaciers on 
the way to the South Pole, the evidence is impalpable. To reinforce 
it, we are told that from Scott’s journals an entirely new kind of 
“literature of action” may be expected to descend. It is to be 
literature without being “ literary,” merely factual, and yet all the 
better able to appeal to the imagination and the emotions. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle suggests itself as an unsuccessful proto- 
type. But indeed the argument at the close of this study, and of 
the introduction, is not a little confusing 

Mr. Noyce should write the first volume of the new kind him- 
self. No one could be better qualified as man of action, and his 
knowledge of the antiquated techniques of his great authors should 
be able to guide him in suppressing his own undoubted literary 
talent. Pending this, we can unhesitatingly place his present collec- 
tion of agreeable essays among our good mountain books of the 
older order. GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG. 


Sinners All 


By E. Benson Perkins. (Epworth Press. 


Gambling in English Life. 
Published for the Beckly Social Service Lecture Trust. 


“Every social advance,” says Mr. Perkins, “is capable of being 
misused.” He illustrates this by pointing out that as soon as people 
could write and had a little extra money they became of interest 
to the bookmakers; a historical sidelight on the betting-slip 
which reminds you of Matthew Arnold's prophecy about the 
Education Act of 1870: “ It will mean, of course, that the improper 
inscriptions on our public walls will be not only more legible, 
but much nearer the ground.” But is gambling morally wrong in 
itself 2 To speak of gambling “ in itself,” says Mr. Perkins, is to 
create an unreal situation, for there is no moral significance in any 
action considered as a mere act of physical energy: “the moral 
significance comes in with the relationship of that act within the 
life of the community.” 

Accordingly, as a Methodist, as chairman of the Churches’ Com- 
mittee on Gambling, and as a former official of the Temperance 
and Social Welfare Department of the Methodist Church, he must 
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attack the Roman Catholic view placed before the present Royal 
Commission on Gaming, Betting and Lotteries. “We hold,” saig 
the Catholics, “that it is not wrong to play for stakes, even for 
large stakes, provided the players can easily afford it.” Such an 
argument, says Mr. Perkins, draws a line of morai distinction 
between rich and poor; what is right for the rich man becomes 
wrong for the poor man—in other words, it is right to win and 
wrong to lose. And this withering reductio ad absurdum sets the 
edge of his book—in particular, of an admirable chapter dealing 
with the Christian judgement on gambling. 

In other chapters he deftly exposes the fatuity of the rationalisa. 
tions with which gamblers and betters soothe their tattered 
consciences—e.g., that the desire to gamble is an “ instinct,” and 
that gambling is precisely similar to insurance. (His demolition 9 
the latter fallacy is one of the best things in the book.) But in an 
advisedly diffident chapter called “ In Relation to the Law ” he both 
over-states and under-states the legal position in several respects, 
“ There are frequent public whist drives,” he says, “ which, in their 
general form with money prizes, are, strictly speaking, illegal.” 
They are illegal with any prizes at all, but de minimis non curat lex 
(in the form of the local Chief Constable). He nowhere makes it 
clear that the promoters of football pools keep well within the law 
by taking no money until a week after the event ; indeed he refers 
to the pools as “illegal ready-money betting.” And he says— 
erroneously—that section 17 of the Gaming Act, 1845, which treats 
“ cheating at play” as obtaining money by false pretences, “ covers 
the case of welshing, which means that the bookmaker by dis- 
appearance or some form of trick shows his intention to avoid 
payment.” (Welshing is larceny, not false pretences, and is 
punished under the Larceny Acts.) 

But he succeeds incontestably in showing as he set out to show, 
that huge profit-making organisations are inciting and extending 
the feverish interest in betting, in order that they may reap vast 
financial gain. (Ten per cent. of the G.P.O.’s profit, by the way, 
comes from this source; six hundred million letters a year carry 
football forecasts.) And his book should convince the most 
sceptical, at least academically, that gambling is what Maeterlinck 
called “the stay-at-home, squalid, imaginary, mechanical, anaemic 
and unlovely adventure of those who have never been able to 
encounter or create the real, necessary, and salutary adveriure of 


life.” 
And yet well, there is no record that Maete:tinck played 
bridge. Does Mr. Perkins? I wonde: if he hs really disposed 


of those Catholics ? R. H. Ceci 


Nothing New Under the Sun 


The English at School. An anthology edited by G. F. Lamb, 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Lams’s useful collection of passages from the literature of 
education demonstrates the terrifying sameness of problems and 
solutions throughout the centuries. Lily in 1512 defined education 
in similar terms to a famous definition of the twentieth century. 
“He who often asks questions will observe my precepts ; he who 
doubts of nothing gets no good by them.” In 1530 the headmaster 
of Eton described the duties of his prepositors in language which 
might have been used by Arnold. Pepys returned as an Old Boy to 
St. Paul's, and found “their speeches not so good as ours were 
in our time.” Dryden as a parent wrote to his son’s headmaster 8 
superb letter which closed with the fsmiliarly propitiatory phrase, 
“None complain but.they desire to be reconciled at the same time.” 
In 1659 Charles Houle was advising a master having difficulty with 
parents to “admonish them before all his scholars to cease their 
clamour.” Surprisingly Mr. Lamb does not include the more 
amusing passage on the same subject in a chapter of a publication 
of 1877, On Dealing with Angry Mothers. In 1660 language 
was used about teachers’ salaries which has today pathetically added 
force. “ How small our yearly stipend is, and how uncertain all 
our other incomes are.” Goldsmith knew of no members of society 
“whose talents are so ill rewarded.” In 1678 Izaak Walton tells 
of a father who “removed his son from Rotherham to one of the 
more noted schools of Eton or Westminster.” The problem of 
enforcing punctuality for a boy when “in some families all lie 
long * was present in 1612, and as early as 1118, “ the whole youth 
of the city goes to a level piece of ground outside the city to take 
part in a famous ball game.” 

As a representative picture of “the English at school,” the last 
section suffers because the misfits and the Adullamites have 
generally a gift of tongues superior to their happy contemporaries. 
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‘It would be misleading to call 
ELEPHANT BILL by Lt.-Col. 
J. H. Williams (Hart-Davis 18]-) 
just one of the best animal 
books in the English language: 
It is more: a sort of elephants’ 
War and Peace, growing out 
of its own true and living ex- 
perience as naturally as a_ tree 
in a Burmese teak forest.’ 

Tok COUNTRYMAN 


More copies of 


Elephant Bill 


are now available 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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OXFORD i BOOKS 


A Primer of Christianity 


has already been announced in these columns. The 
first two volumi:s were published in June 


THE BEGINNING OF THE GOSPEL 
by T. W. MANSON 
6s. 6d. net 


*.. the wo. k of a master. The intelligent adolescent, the man 
whose upbringing has left him a bored agnostic, the keen Bible 
stud<at, and the experienced teacher, should all read it, and one 
and all will enjoy it..’ Manchester Guardian, 


SCIENCE HISTORY AND FAITH 
by ALAN RICHARDSON 
6s. 6d. net 


* ,. it would be impossible to exaggerate the value of this volume 
for all who “ profess and call themselves Christians °—and for 
all those who wish to know more of this great faith that never 
contradicts true science but goes courageously beyond it when 
the need arises ..” Teachers’ World. 


The remaining two volumes—The Furtherance of 

the Gospel by R. W. Moore and The Truth 

of the Gospel by G. B. Caird—were published 
yesterday, at the same price 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





























Some September Books 
WHITE OF SELBORNE 


Walter S. Scott 


Illustrated 15s, net 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE 
Gilbert White 


I)ustrated Edited by Sidney Scott 15s, net 


AMERICANS IN GLASSHOUSES 


Leslie James 
8s. 6d. net 


WHAT HAPPENS NEXT? 


Alice M. Hadfield 


A Novel 10s. 6d, net 


For Young Readers 
A GIRL’S HOBBY BOOK 


Louise Fellowes 
Illustrated 6s, net 


THE ISLAND OF THE RABBIT 
Sylvia Green 


Illustrated 











By G. K. CHESTERTON 


The Common Man 
12/6 net 


It is delightful, so many years after his death, to 
be able to announce a volume of Chesterton’s 
essays that have never appeared in any collection. 
They were written at every stage of his career, and 
while not one is in the least stale or dated, one feels 
with each one that well-known sense that only he 
could have written it. 


To some, the literary essays will be the big feature 
of the book: “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
in which he compares Bottom with Hamlet, and gets 
away with it; “‘ From Meredith to Rupert Brooke,” 
which is a sort of continuation of The Victorian 
Age in Literature; ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities,” which 
contains some illuminating, if unexpected, obser- 
vations about Dickens; and seven or eight more. 
Others will specially enjoy the quality one can only 
call enchantment in ‘‘ Giotto and St. Francis” and 
‘The Pantomime.” And there can be nobody who 
will not be fascinated by speculating with him on 
what would have happened “If Don John of 
Austria had married Mary Queen of Scots.” 


SHEED & WARD 
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De Quincey rightly chastised Cowper for failing to do justice to 
the public schools. “ Himself disqualified by delicacy of tempera- 
ment, for reaping the benefits of such a warfare, he could.not judge 
them from an impartial station.” Such waspish criticism is all too 
familiar in our own times. The new schools have admittedly “ yet 
to take a clear shape.” But there are sources left untapped. If 
Mr. Lamb was going to admit fiction as evidence, he might have 
quoted from such works as Sinister Street and The Riven Pall for 
day-school life, and The Loom of Youth and Prelude for life in 
boarding-schools. 

There is no indication that young people at school ever have any 
emotional life, except for a quotation from Pendennis. “ Many of 
the seniors were in love . . . but Pen, a modest and timid youth, 
rather envied these than imitated them as yet.” This omission is 
apt to be misleading in a volume appearing in a “Library of 
English Thought and Life.” Even the English at school have hearts, 
as well as minds and brawn. JOHN GARRETT. 


>. . 
Fiction 
The Unblest. By John Pettavel, 
All Sweetness Under Heaven. By Mary Turner. (Macdonald. 8s. 6d.) 
The Storm and the Silence. By David Walker. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
Music in the Hills. By dD. E. Stevenson, (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Rain on the Wind. By Walter Macken. (Macmillan, 


(Hand and Flower Press. 12s. 6d.) 


10S, 6d. ) 


Repecca WEST once put up a plea for the “long-short” story, the 
nouvelle of some 20,000 words. It was, she said, a length that 
seemed natural to many writers, and it was a pity that there should 
be hardly any commercial opening for it. Certainly 20,000 words 
would seem to be an honest length with many assets. It gives 
sufficient scope for an author to develop character and plot without 
the limitations of compact brevity imposed by the true “ short” 
story ; it also has the great advantage, particularly for writers who 
work slowly, that it can comfortably comprehend a completed 
stretch of mental development, whereas the proper novel may often 
be started under the impact of one mood and mode of thought and 
finished in quite another mental atmosphere. 

Publishers, booksellers and public, we are told, hate the book 
that is made up of four or five stories of this length. But where 
the publishers, in this case the Hand and Flower Press, have ventured 
some valuable writing in a beautifully produced edition, it is to be 
hoped that prejudice will blind neither booksellers nor public to 
appreciation. 

The author, John Pettavel, is, according to the blurb, a young 
man whose previous printed works have been poems written in 
French. Indeed, it is easily possible to deduce that he is young, 
for all four stories in The Unblest are studies in frustration. The 
first two are well and sensitively written but are, within this genre, 
ordinary and obvious; the nursery-governess and the deranged 
youth are too easy subjects. In the third story, Mr. Buckle, about 
a frustrated then demented widower, an ingenious and macabre 
imagination becomes apparent. The fourth, The Experiment, is 
excellent. 





A book which has been published in 
20 countries throughout the world 
NOW RE-ISSUED BY CASSELL (7s. 6d. net) 


THE ANATOMY OF 
PEACE 


by EMERY REVES 
Professor Einstein said 
“It is, in my opinion, the answer to the present 
political problem of the world. It would be most 
desirable if every political and scientific leader in 
every country would take a little time to read this 
book. If this could be brought about, I feel it 


might avert the disaster of an atomic world war.” 


HAVE YOU READ IT? 
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This is the story, told in the first person, of the frustrated, dis. 
likable, consciously self-righteous young man and his relationship 
with Mouse, a waif he picks up in a pub. Fully to create and give 
reality to an imagined individual is surely the highest achievement 
of fictional writing, and this Mr. Pettavel has here Successfully 
accomplished. More, in The Experiment (though not in the others) 
he has shaped a story with a beginning, a developed middle and a 
brilliantly inevitable ending. I don’t suppose that this book will be 
read with enjoyment by many people, but I do recommend jt 
strongly to those interested in the craft of writing as work bya 
young man of great potentialities. 

All Sweetness Under Heaven is also a first book and also a Study 
in frustration, in this case the frustration of the sensitive young 
woman married to the man repellent to her ; the title is, in fact, g 
quotation from Galsworthy about the relationship of Irene and 
Soames. In Miss Turner’s book Emma, the heroine, is presented as 
capable of living fully only when her emotions are fully satisfied, and 
as these seldom are she spends most of the book in lethargy 
collapse, which tends to become boring. Miss Turner writes very 
well, and Emma, bolstering her unhappiness with an imagined love 
that she can never allow to develop to reality, is real and con. 
vincing ; but for the reader to think it important, as the author 
obviously does, that Emma should escape from her frustrating 
marriage into a world of sweetness and light, she would need to be 
a far more interesting and attractive character than Miss Turner 
has made her. The construction, too, with the end of the story 
pointlessly set at the beginning, is ill-contrived. Here, in fact, isa 
book that would have benefited enormously from the discipline 
and compression that a length of 20,000 words would have imposed, 

The Storm and the Silence has that plot so beloved by young 
intellectual writers about the working-class fugitive from murder 
killed in the end. I wish I could perceive what is the psychological 
compulsion that impels so many of them towards this plot ; 1 wish 
even more, since there are so many of them, that I could enjoy it, 
There is something most unsatisfactory and frustrating in reading a 
book when one knows from the start that totai defeat is the 
inescapable ending, and it adds little to one’s interest whether the 
chase takes place in the Irish slums, in Midland cities or, as in this 
one, in the hills of Scotland. (Now, if only it had been Richard 
Hannay. . . .) It is possible that the author is trying to rouse 
our social consciences by showing us under-privileged people who 
wouldn't be on the run if they had had a proper chance. But many 
of us dislike sociological lectures in the guise of fiction, and would 
prefer young men of the undoubted talents of David Walker either 
to entertain us or to provide us with spiritual experiences of a 
higher order. 

Miss D. E. Stevenson’s books have long been deservedly popular 
with those who like a cosy story about nice people, but her new 
one is not, alas, up to the standard of Vittoria Cottage. It is th 
pleasant enough story of James, demobbed from the Army, going 
to take up farming with his nice uncle and aunt on the Scottish 
Border—the things that do go on in Scotland! Unfortunately the 
construction is too clumsy to get by ; characters and incidents are 
constantly introduced as if they will become an integral part of the 
plot, and then disappear, leaving us wistfully wondering why they 
ever came in. And then, perhaps as a corollary of having the nice 
people so very nice, the nasty people are so very very nasty 

But if you want to read about nice people who are really nice 
and not in the least “ naice,” you will enjoy best of all Rain on the 
Wind. This is about the growing-up of Mico, the son of a fisherman 
in County Galway, about his family and friends. These are the only 
people in all these five books who are truly sophisticated in the sense 
that their conduct is measured by a standard that involves a process 
of full, not thwarted, development towards complete awareness of 
good lives. It is beautifully written and the only one of all these 
books that sets itself simple human limits and inside them attains 
full maturity. MARGHANITA LASKL. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Love Story. By Ruth McKenney. (Hart-Davis. 


Miss RUTH MCKENNEY’Ss autobiography has the charm of foreign- 
ness. The customs of Greenwich Village sound every bit as foreiga 
as those of Istanbul. Take the menu for a nourishing Sunday break- 
fast-in-bed—melon sprinkled with brandy, smoked salmon, eggs 
Benedict (with Polish ham), chicken d /a King, pop-overs, pineapple 
muffins and currant-jelly omelette. No wonder that Miss McKenney 
gained 3 stone ina few months, and then had to live on lettuce for 4 
year. Other domestic details are equally surprising. Before het 
marriage, for reasons of economy, she lived in a seventeen-roomed 


123, 6d.) 
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clap-board castle on a mountain in Connecticut with her sister (“ My 
Sister Eileen” of the book and the play which brought Miss 
McKenney fame) and the sister's baby and a nurse. Miss 
McKenney’s stories in the New Yorker had to maintain them all, 
plus a costly item called diaper service for the baby. They were 
chronically hard-up. The nurse used to boil the baby’s undershirts. 
If these were his vests, could she not have boiled the 
diapers instead, thus effecting an elementary economy in two 
directions ? After* Miss McKenney became Mrs. Lyman her sister 
used to call herself Mrs. Lyman, too, when opening credit accounts 
in Fifth Avenue shops. Neither of them saw any objection to this 
simple method of getting credit, regarding the whole thing as a 
sporting contest between themselves and their creditors. Miss 
McKenney was astonished by her husband’s reactions when he 
found out. He was already supporting the sister, baby, nurse, etc., 
and drew the line, with passion, at ball-dresses on tick as well. It 
was then, realising that her great work on the history and organisa- 
tion of the United Rubber Workers of America would never be a 
best-seller, that she decided to write a funny book. Let us be 
thankful for this, because she can do it very well. Literary parties, 
political meetings, tremendous conjugal rows over Keats and credit 
accounts and crumbs in the bed, reconciliations, Hollywood, 
journalism, childbirth, nursery schools—she laughs uproariously at 
all of them, and at herself most of all. The laughter is infectious, 
because it is supremely unaffected and good humoured. 


Essays in Zen Buddhism: Second Series. (Rider 


1 gs.) 


By D. T. Suzuki. 


THe four essays in this book should be read only by those who 
have already some acquaintance with the Zen system. In the first 
Professor Suzuki considers at some length the Koan exercise, by 
which some fanciful paradox or mon-sequitur is thrown to the 
intellect as a means of breaking down logical processes of thought 
to make way for an intuitional and emotional apprehension of 
reality. This method he compares with the Nembutsu, the con- 
tinuous recitation of a single name or phrase, intended to serve a 
similar purpose, and related psychologically, no doubt, to the 
Perpetual Prayer of Rusian mystics. The relation between Zen 
thought and the creative arts is stressed by the reproduction of 
several paintings on Zen subjects, and by the quotation of various 
gnomic poems by masters who have attained. The fourth essay on 
passivity in the Buddhist life also raises problems of cardinal interest 
to Westerners. Professor Suzuki has chosen quotations from St 
Augustine, St. Bonaventura, Mme. Guyon, Molinos and others to 
illustrate the differences between the Christian conception of good- 
ness and the parallel Buddhist doctrine of “ emptiness.” He has a 
considerable knowledge of Western thought, and tells his queer, 
paradoxical anecdotes concerning the Zen masters and their pupils 
in good, economical English. He is prone, however, to overcharge 
his text in places with parallel terms in Japanese, Chinese and 
Sanscrit, while referring in other places quite arbitrarily to sects 
and doctrines which will only be familiar to the expert reader. 
He lays claim to a scholar’s knowledge of the subjects he discusses. 
Christmas Humphreys, on the other hand, in his introduction speaks 
of Suzuki's direct knowledge of spiritual things. The truth would 
appear to lie half-way between these two claims. 


BOOK NOTES 


As the printing dispute is again causing difficulty in the production 
of the Spectator, readers may find it helpful to have their attention 
drawn to certain important new books which it may not be possible 
to review as soon as we should wish. Outstanding among books 
published this week are the final volume of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s 
autobiography, Noble Essences (Macmillan, 21s.), which will be 
reviewed in the Spectator by Christopher Sykes; While Memory 


Serves (Cassell, 25s.), Lieutenant-General Sir Francis Tuker’s account 
of the last two vears of British rule in India (to be reviewed by 
Sir Francis Low): and Sir Newman Flower’s reminiscences of 


Hardy, Henley and many other interesting figures whom he has met 
in the course of his long career as a publisher, Just as it Happened 
(Cassell, 16s.), which will be reviewed by John Connell. Other new 
books to be reviewed in the Spectator as soon as possible include 
Unpopular Essays. by Bertrand Russell (Allen dnd Unwin. 8s. 6d.) : 


Roosevelt in Retrospect, by John Gunther (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 
Wiy I Escaped, by Peter Pirogov (Harvill Press, 12s. 6d.)—the story 
of a Russian Air Force oflicer who went to America ind Diu 
of Lady Charlotte Guest (Murray, 18s 
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solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
October 10th —— 
ACROSS instrument may well be ~ garage.” 
(7.) 
1. He doesn’t wear his heart on his 8. Establishment that appears to be 
sleeve but his crown. (8, 5.) é Preparing for th. interior decorators 
10. The hostess at The Den, Eatanswill, m, 3) 
was apt to. (7 9. Going round the edge of the 
11. Room for ballads. (7. ’ directors ? (8, 5.) 
12. «“* Others —— our question. Thou art 14. Tennyson found them idle and dida’t 
free” (M. Arnold). “(5 know why they came. (5 
13. The rider is apt to become it. (5.) 15. Fluid aspect of Marat. (5 
14. Last case river. (5.) 19. It suggests I’m very tardy and 
16. Might have been erodir but took detached 7 
no notice. (7.) 20. The tool gets across 7 
17. A shocking sort of physiologist 7 21 A blonde in the Force ? (4, 3 
18. “All is gas and ——” (Dickens 22. Rainine almost as usual 
(7.) 25. Doctor ne auite fit, that’s the 
21. Its back in a tooth. (7 tendency (Ss 
| 23. Goliath's was like a weaver’s beam 26. Dared of old. (5.) 
24 Ti hape of an empty poet 5 SOLUTION TO 
| 24. ne $s an er yf ( . nfs = 
26. The hound departs into concealment CROSSWORD No. 597 
5 3 ee Er SPE: 
27. The master, perhaps, of a good plat aa THREE DIVUACTERS . 
form manner 7 Le an vi 8.8. t 
| 28. Byron's pirate 72 jo asi RTAIN 
|} 29. Open correspondence? (7, 6.) le 7 Tt 
. <a i FE 
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DOWN 'e Hs @ 
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LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved since 
the Life-boat Service was established in 
1824. An average of 11 lives per week. 
Help the life-boat men in this magnifi- 
cent work by sending a contribution. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 58.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.0., V.D.. Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M4 T.D., M.A., Secretary 
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WELCOME VISITOR 








The business which brings him to the Bank may 
not involve a large sum of money. Yet he takes 
it for granted that his reception will be friendly 
and his needs, however modest, met with courtesy 
and efficiency. We like to make all our customers 
feel welcome —and this may be one of the reasons 
why so many thousands of people like yourself 
bank with the Westminster. If you are not one 
of them, the Manager at any branch will be glad 
to explain how easy it is to open an account. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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She had no one 


to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took her 
into our charge and she is now 
happy and cared for, like tens of 
thousands of other such children 
who have found love and happi- 
ness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON -t.M. THE KING 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 











INCURABLES 





Ww HAPPY HOME at STREATHAM 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 100 Incurable invalids 


who are encouraged to maintain a keen interest in life by making useful 
articles. Life pensions of 15/- per week are also provided for 200 others 
able to be with Friends or Relations. All are largely dependent on us 
for the necessities of life ard we appeal tor funds 
NOT STATE AIDED, oe URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Vo Voting system wn» order of application. 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


Patrones He: Majesty the Queer 


nee AM, S. W. 16 


= = 
’Phone: Gipsy Hill 5341 











MAKE THE 
TREE GOOD 


Edited by John Eric Fenn 


A survey of the work of the Society during 1949 against 
the changing political and social background of the world. 
It shows how the distribution of Scriptures is affecting 
the roots of man’s life. “It is hard to imagine”’, writes 
Mr. Fenn in his opening chapter, “‘ anything more radical 
than this provision of the Scriptures in the seven hundred 
and ninety languages which the Society now seeks to 
maintain and extend.” 

An indispensable book for all interested in the progress 
of the Christian cause in the world. 


Price 6d. (8d. post free) 
from 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER the setback which followed the outbreak of the Korean war, 
it is now a case of about-turn in the stock markets. Nervous 
selling has ceased—even in gold shares—and buyers have gradually 
been tempted away from the sidelines as the view has gained ground 
that temporarily, at least, the international political situation has 
taken a turn for the better and. at the same time, inflationary forces 
are Operating with renewed strength. As I suspected, commodity 
shares have enjoyed most of the speculative limelight, and rubber 
shares now occupy the centre of the stage. It has taken a long time 
for investors to show their recognition of the earnings and dividend 
prospects of the rubber producing industry in present conditions, 
and, as so frequently happens, now that the buying movement has 
broadened out, Stock Exchange dealer§ find themselves short of 
shares_and quotations have rocketed. Those who picked up many 
of the leading rubber shares two or three months ago will obviously 
feel tempted to snatch the handsome profits now obtainable, but 
in spite of the rise in quotations, I still take the view that good 
rubber shares should be held for still higher levels. Even at today’s 
prices the earnings and dividend possibilities are by no means over- 
valued in the market. 

It is much less casy to make a case for gold shares, which are 
also in the throes of a recovery movement. Since devaluation 
costs of the South African gold mining industry have risen by about 
12 per cent., and it seems certain that further increases, especially 
in the field of wages, lie ahead. On the other hand, any hopes of 
an early rise in the price of gold have been punctured by the decision 
taken at the recent meeting of the International Monetary Fund in 
Paris. The Fund officials made it clear that the United States, who 
call the tune in gold price fixing, have set their minds against any 
upward revision of the dollar price of the metal. At some later 
stage it is possible, of course, that new conditions will lead to a 
change in the American attitude, but in my view it would be unwise 
to look for any relief from this source for at least another twelve 
months. I do not wish to suggest, however, that the present recovery 
in gold shares is wholly unjustified, since it could reasonably be 
regarded as a corrective movement following the unduly severe 
slide in the early months of the year. The shares of the well- 
established producing mines still look reasonably valued, offering 
yields, allowing for amortisation, of between 7 and 10 per cent 


Gilt-edged and Industrials 


Gilt-edged stocks, after regaining the whole of the ground lost 
immediately following the Korean shock, are now showing hesitancy. 
This is attributable partly to the normal phase of consolidating 
after a rise and partly to the knowledge that further borrowing 
operations, involving substantial sums, are waiting to be carried 
through in this section of the market as soon as favourable con- 
ditions develop. Early in October gilt-edged should get some help 
from the publication of the latest gold reserve fig’res showing the 
position at September 30th There can be little doubt that during 
the third quarter of this year the sterling area has earned a record 
net gold and dollar surplus. Heavy sales have been made at high 
prices of wool, rubber, tin, cocoa, jute and other primary products, 
while there has also been some improvement in Britain’s exports 
of manufactured goods to the dollar area. Even if one allows for 
the probability that expenditure on dollar imports has risen some- 
what above the abnormally low level in the second quarter, it seems 
a safe estimate that the current statement will show a net gold and 
dollar surplus in excess of $250 million. Once again the Treasury 
will doubtless emphasise the abnormally favourable influences which 
have been behind this improvement, but so far as one can see the 
danger of a fresh external currency crisis, such as might upset gilt- 
edged prices, seems now to be pushed well into the background. 

Buying of home industrial Ordinary shares is still selective, 
although prices have moved up in most of the leading groups, 
including tobaccos, breweries, engineering and shipping shares 
Investors are naturally mindful of what next April’s Budget may 
bring in the shape of increased taxation, but | do not think that 
prices have yet made full allowance for the recent improvement in 
earnings prospects. The shipping group seems to offer as much 
scope as any. In the tramp section, which now has the benefit of 
a sharp recovery in tramp freight rates, shares such as Stanhope 
5s. Ordinaries, quoted at 12s and offering a 10 per cent. yield, 
are definitely under-valued 


Lever Bros. Financing 


After the private placing operations put through by Imperial 
Chemical Industries and the Distillers Company, involving the 
raising of £30 million of money without any approach either to 
the Stock Exchange or the general investing public, the City wil] 
welcome the decision of Lever Bros. and Unilever to raise £9 
million by the more traditional method of a public offer. Sponsored 
by Lazard Bros. and Company, this offer comprises £10 million of 
3} per cent. Debenture Stock, 1955-75, at a price of 984. Sub. 
scription lists will open on Tuesday, and it seems a safe guess that 
there will be a keen response. This money is needed to help to meet 
the company’s current programme of capital expenditure, which 
includes modernisation of existing factories and the construction of 
new ones, and also to provide further working capital for the 
financing of stocks of raw materials carried at today’s high prices 
Bearing in mind the fact that Lever Bros. and Unilever has reduced 
its long-term liabilities by £10 million between 1941 and 1946, and 
through the years has added £10 million to depreciation reserves, 
created £17,500,000 of reserves against renewal of fixed assets, stock 
values, etc., and ploughed back another £34 million out of profits 
into the business, it seems natural that the board has now decided 
to restore some element of long-term borrowing into the company’s 
financial structure. The raising of this new money on Debentures 
thus seems to me to be a rational step. It is also appropriate, in 
the case.of a company which already has 230,000 shareholders on 
its book and whose trading organisation has acquired a world-wide 
name, that the method of making a public offer should be adopted 
The prospectus shows that as to capital the new stock is covered 
over fifteen times by net assets of the company and its subsidiaries. 
As to interest, average profits over the past ten years gives a cover 
of forty-two times. In the light of these figures, it is clear that 
this Debenture stock ranks as a top class prior charge industrial 
investment. Those seeking a security of this type should avail 
themselves of the opportunity, and make application for the new 
stock before the lists open on Tuesday morning 


Bangawan Rubber 


In the rubber share market prices have at last begun to move 
up over a broad front, in response to the selling price of the 
commodity, and it is now becoming more and more difficult to 
find shares still quoted below par. Among the laggards in the 
market recovery are the Is. Ordinary shares of Bangawan Estates, 
a rubber producer whose property ts in British North Borneo. These 
ls. shares, standing in the market around 5d., have received no 
dividend for a long number of years, and the company was until 
recently in arrears with its Preference dividend. Under a scheme 
carried through in July the Preference arrears have been eliminated, 
and results recently announced for 1949 showed earnings on the 
Ordinary capital of just over 2} per cent. Those figures were 
achieved on an average selling price of rubber of under Is. a |b 
It is readily calculable that earnings which would permit the re- 
sumption of Ordinary dividends should be well within the company’s 
reach, even if rubber were quoted at only around, say, Is. 9d. The 
main trouble with this company has been, and still is, the shortage 
of labour, which has resulted in falling output. Whereas the 
potential crop is put at as much as two million Ib., last year’s 
actual output was only 722,598 Ib., and there has been a further 
moderate reduction so far this year. Even allowing for these handt- 
caps and for the fact that forward sales have been made at what 
now look low prices, it seems to me that there is scope for improve- 
ment in the Is. shares from today’s level. In 1947 they were quoted 
just over par. 





PRINTING DISPUTE 
Owing to the dislocation caused by the printing dispute, we are 
once again forced to reduce the size of the Spectator, and we 
apologise to those advertisers whose advertisements, both display 
and classified, have had to be omitted. 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 
(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 








FORSYTE AND 
FORESIGHT 





Timothy Forsyte, you may remember, sold his share in the 
publishing firm and put all his money into the three per cent. 
stock ; and thus he became a sort of incarnation of security to 
the other Forsytes, who were never content with less than four 
per cent. Now if he had been able to invest in St. Pancras 
Building Society Timothy would have achieved a much more 
real and lasting security, since several wars and many social 
upheavals would have left his capital completely intact. And 
even the other Forsytes, preoccupied as they were with rates 
of interest, must have welcomed the chance to invest in St. 
Pancras Building Society : which still affords its shareholders 
the generous yield of two-and-a-half per cent. per annum 
free of tax—that is to say, more than the equivalent of a gross 
















Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 


four-and-a-half per cent. 








ST. PANCRAS BUILDING 


For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 


SOCIETY 














The 
FAIRBRIDGE SOCIETY 


STILL NEEDS YOUR HELP 
IN ITS WORK FOR CHILDREN 
AND THE COMMONWEALTH 
100 children will be sent to its schools in 
AUSTRALIA THIS YEAR. 
Will you help us to help others in need by sending 
something for this VOLUNTARY SOCIETY ? 


W. R. VAUGHAN, O.B.E., 
38, Holland Villas Road, Kensington, London, W.14. 




















Two new additions to 
the Pitman Chess List 


The Brilliant 
Touch 





The Chess Player's 
Week-end Book 


Compiled by R. N. Coles. In this 
chessman’s “ leisure’? book one hun- 
dred famous games from A.D. 840 to 
1948 are annotated, including the first 
recorded game, the first newspaper 
chess column, and the first game played 
by telegraph. Price 12/6 net. 


By W. Korn. With a Foreword by 
J. du Mont. A unique collection of 
over two hundred chess _brilliances 
chosen by the editor of “Modern Chess 
Opening,” from among the finest games 
played in recent years. A most fascina- 
ting and instructive book for the chess 
enthusiast. Price 10/6 net. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Lid. 
Parker St. ¢ London W.C.2 


Kingsway * 














e When you retire at 65 
e For your dependants 





e To cover death duties 


A considerable sum no doubt—but not a sum 
beyond your means even now. Do you 
realise that with the modest amount you 
could set aside each month you might make 
available the required sum when you need it? 
Confederation Life assure the future of many 
many thousands and have solved the problems 
of many many thousands before ; all with 
needs similar to your own to safeguard 


Furthermore, from the day you arrange ‘or 
Confederation Life to provide for your future , 
the cash sum will be promptly paid in full 
should you die. 

This is a matter that no one can afford to 
neglect or delay, In any case, it certainly is 
well worth while to look into it even if you 
finally decide to do no more about it. There 
is no obligation by asking for details. 











Ask Confederation Life 





Association 
(Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament of Canada as a Limited Company) 
ESTABLISHED 1871 ASSETS £€60,500,000 











To: N. Wallis Streat, Manager, The Confederation Lite Assoctavion, 18 Park Lane § 
| London, W.1. Please advise me the monthly payments required : | 
1 1. To receive £..... a month when I retire ai age 65. } 
! 2. For a lump sum of £...... for my dependants and/or to cover death duties, | 
NAME ......-... sao ovensovewenoee—ae-seswerane= sanesane- - AGE aoe newer sees sense eemee casemeecees- name | 

ADDRESS -.. — —— ‘ an . °8 
Dai Sasa sc ac vena nek: hems sks DI SAI PRIUDNY dee as, daily i — 
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